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I 
BRITTLEWINGS IN CAPTIVITY 


Baus 


7 
"Dain s re aig 
-: 


HE King of Nightmare Land 
was in a towering rage. His 
courtiers, they of the 
monstrous shapes, trembled 
as his bloodshot eyes—like 
large pickled onions, only 
very red and fiery—search- 
ingly roved from one to the 
other, as though doubtful 
which one to select for the 
vent of his temper. 

“Ye are all a lot of incap- 
able idiots, a mass of shams!’ he at last spluttered 
forth. 

‘Tut, tut!’ said the Queen. ‘Of course they’re 

shams, and they know it.’ 

‘My dear, I would thou didst not interfere,’ 
snapped the King. ‘Thou dost interrupt my flow 
of thoughts.’ 
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‘ Be gentle, then,’ replied the Queen. ‘ ’Tis better 
to coax than to scold.’ 

‘Speak gently—gently! I? I want to throw 
things.’ 

‘ Yes, yes, I know, dear; but that would be silly, 
and a waste of energy. Thou canst not hit shadows.’ 

The courtiers forgot their fear, and laughed loudly 
at this retort. 

‘Silence!’ shouted the King. ‘Am I here, or 
am I not?’ 

‘ Thou art here!’ shouted the courtiers. 

For a moment the King was nonplussed. It was 
a statement of fact. 

‘If I am here,’ he at last replied, somewhat 
mollified, ‘respect my presence.’ 

“Wedo! We do!’ they 
all screamed out. 

“Dost not think,’ said 
the Queen, ‘thou hadst 
better state’ thy 
grievance?’ 

“I was coming to it, my 
dear; but thou dost con- 
fuse me so with thy frequent 

5 interruptions.’ 
‘Tut, tut!’ said the Queen. 

‘I beg thy pardon!’ snapped the King. 

“I merely said “ Tut, tut !”’ ’ said she. 

‘Well, I wish thou wouldst not. I know not 
what “Tut, tut!” means. It’s a stupid expression. 
What does it mean?’ 
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‘Just “‘ There, there!” that’s all.’ 

‘ Where ? ’ 

“Oh, there!’ 

‘Shut up!’ snapped the King sulkily. ‘Now 
listen, all; for I am going to put a question to 
you. Is it fair that I, the King of Nightmare 
Land, who for countless ages have held in thrall 
kings, peasants, and children of all lands, should 
be thwarted, aye, and mocked, by a mere strip of a 
boy of ten years?’ 

‘Most unfair,’ replied 
the courtiers in chorus. 

‘Then what about 
Harry Smith?’ he 
snapped, his eyes once 
more roving round the 
room angrily. 

There was a long- 
drawn ‘Ah!’ from 
them all. 

‘Don’t “Ah!” me!’ he shouted. ‘ You—you, 
Snapdragon, come hither!’ 

There stepped forward a horrid-looking creature 
with the head of a dragon and the body of an 
elephant. ‘ What hast thou to say?’ 

The creature slowly shook its head from side to 


‘side in a very melancholy manner, and. replied in a 


hoarse voice : 

‘It’s no use, your Majesty. The boy sleeps very 
soundly ; in fact, he hardly dreams at all. I have 
sat on his chest, breathed fire on his head, snorted, 
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whistled, and done all manner of other things; 
but when he wakes—which is seldom till daylight 
—he merely remarks, “‘ You are not real. I’m not 
afraid.” ’ 

‘Tut, tut!’ said the Queen. 

‘Don’t!’ snapped the King. ‘Thou, Turkey 
Gobbler, what hast thou to say?’ 

An enormous turkey with the head of an ox 
stepped forward. 

‘ Just the same story 
as Snapdragon, your 
Majesty. I scream, yell, 
bellow like a bull, flurry 
my feathers, fly all 
around the bed. He re- 
fuses to be frightened ; 
he says I’m not real.’ 

‘This is a_ terrible 
state of things,’ said the 
King, as one after an- 
other of these monstrous 
creatures came forward 
and told the same tale. 

‘ What are we to do?’ 
heat last asked the Queen. 
“Are we to be defeated 


by a mere child ?’ 

“It certainly is humiliating,’ replied she. ‘The 
trouble is that the boy has no imagination.’ 

“Ah!’ snapped the King, as though struck 
by a sudden inspiration. ‘I have it! I have it!’ 
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‘ Hold on to it, then,’ replied the Queen innocently. 

“My dear,’ said the King, with a world of 
menace in his eye, ‘just what dost thou mean 
by that ?’ . 

“I mean this,’ replied the Queen calmly. ‘In 
our world things are so unreal that if thou truly 


hast got a good thing, my advice is to hold it tight 


before it vanishes.’ 

‘True, true,’ said the King, 
mollified once again. ‘But a 
moment ago thou didst speak of 
Imagination ; and, though I dis- 
like him, it is my intention to 
summon him to our presence and 
command his aid.’ 

“He is somewhat difficult to 
manage,’ said the Queen. 

But for once the King chose 
to ignore this remark, and, clapping his hands, 
exclaimed aloud, ‘Imagination, we bid thee to 
our presence ! ’ 

Immediately, veiled in mist for a moment, an 
old grey-bearded man of a benign countenance 
materialized ; yet, old as he appeared, there was 
the sparkle of youth in his eyes, which were in- 
tensely alive, and seemed to contain all the stories 
of the world. Hope and peace, suffering and pain, 
joy and gladness, seemed to radiate from his presence, 
He looked steadily at the King, and there was 
somewhat of scorn in his glance. 

‘What wouldst thou of me? And why dost 
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thou summon me to thy presence, O frightener of 
little children?’ he asked. 

‘Tut, tut !’ exclaimed the Queen. 

‘ Be civil,’ said the King ; ‘ and pray remember, 
if I have sent for thee, it is because thy help is 
needed.’ 

‘I am the servant of all those who need me,’ 
replied Imagination gravely. 

‘It is about Harry Smith.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘He thinks we are not real,’ said the King 
almost in a whisper. 

‘Nor are ye,’ replied Imagination. 

‘Tut, tut ! ’ said the Queen. 

‘My dear, I wish thou wouldst refrain. Imagina- 
tion, thou must go to that boy and talk to him.’ 

‘T shall not go; he has no need of me. I visit 

children and also grown-ups 
‘¢ only when they send for me, 


eh and then I give them what 
S389 they ask for in full measure.’ 
‘We have utterly failed to 
YT scare him,’ said the King 
almost in a whine. 
‘And thou never wilt,’ said 
12 Imagination; ‘at least, not 
(e until he sends for me.’ 
‘Then what shall we do?’ 
Imagination laughed. ‘Try kindliness,’ he 
replied ; ‘ send someone beautiful to talk to him and 
coax him,’ Then the old man glanced round the 
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room at the monstrous shapes, and laughed again. 

“I cannot think thou dost intend to be rude,’ 
said the Queen ; ‘ but thy manner is impertinent.’ 

“Is there anything else thou dost want?’ asked 
Imagination, ignoring the Queen’s remark. 

“Go! Leave us!’ thundered the King. 

Imagination at once disappeared. 

‘Didst not hold on to him long,’ sneered the 
Queen. 

The King bit his nails—a habit he had when at a 
loss for a reply. 

‘Hast nothing to suggest?’ he asked the Queen 
after a long silence. 

‘Of course I have,’ she replied shortly. 

‘ Then pray suggest it,’ he sarcastically remarked ; 
‘in fact, it would have saved a lot of time if thou 
hadst done so before.’ 

‘ Thyself hast done most of the talking up to now 
—tresult, empty air.’ 

‘I asked thee for thy suggestion,’ said the King 
in icy tones. 

‘ Brittlewings,’ returned the Queen. 

‘ Brittlewings ? ’ 

‘ Yes, the Fairy in the kitchen.’ 

‘Well, what’s she got to do with it?’ 

‘She’s a Fairy, she’s pretty, she’s kind. Imagina- 
tion forgot her when he sneered at the courtiers. 
Let her go to the boy and talk to him. She will 
accomplish more than the monsters, I warrant thee.’ 

‘But will she go—or, rather, won’t she go 
and never return if we free her?’ 
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‘A Fairy never breaks her word. She will go 
right enough, if thou wilt promise her freedom 
when she’s accomplished her task.’ 

‘ Freedom ? ’ snapped the King angrily. 

“Yes! Why not?’ 

‘Who’s going to do the cooking if we let her 
free?’ 

‘Worry not about the cooking. We shall not 

starve, because we 


never eat !’ 
is ‘But the dignity of 
ae eS the thing—not to sit 
; \ = down to dinner every 
(: Sp night !’ 


‘Better that than 
to be thwarted by a 
boy of ten.’ 

‘True, true. Better 
an umserved dinner 
than loss of dignity ; 
for when dignity 
goes, Majesty likewise departs. Send for Brittle- 
wings ! ’ 

Down in the depths of the King’s Castle was a 
large stone-paved kitchen, and here Brittlewings 
toiled from early dawn till late at night, preparing 
and cooking food—which was never eaten—for the 
King’s table, a hopeless, tiring life! She was a 
pathetic little figure, flitting here and there, stoking 
the fire, washing dishes, making pastry, stirring 
the soup in the great cauldron on the immense stove. 
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So small was shé, yet so dainty, every now and 
again she would flit to the scullery sink to wash the 
dust from her face and her hands; for, try as she 
would, she could not keep that immense kéit- 
chen clean. But, more 
than all, she hated to 
get her wings dusty. 
She liked them to shine, 
and she had to be, oh! 
so careful when dusting 
them, because they 
were very, very brittle, 
and little chips were continually breaking off. 
That’s why she was called Brittlewings. Of course, 
they grew again ; but she always cried when a chip 
came off, and Brittlewings often cried now, her 
life was so sad. 

The dainty little creature was only allowed out 
for half an hour morning and evening into an 
enclosed courtyard with high walls, where there was 
no possibility of escape, because she could not fly 
very high. But there was grass in the courtyard, 
and morning and evening she would sip the honey- 
dew from the few flowers that grew there. How 
different was her life now from the time when she 
had been free, and had fluttered from meadow to 
forest glades, where she had danced from morning 
till eve with her companions ! 

It is quite a mistake to think that Fairies are 
all-powerful, and can do what they like. They 
can grant to others Fairy gifts, are able to serve and 
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give pleasure; but, so far as their own happiness is 
concerned, it is possible for them to be deprived of 
it just the same as humans ; and poor Brittlewings 
had been captured by the King of Nightmare Land 
at a time when one of her wings had snapped off, 
and she could not fly away, and the little Fairy 
had been forced, a prisoner, to serve him con- 
tinuously, the only beautiful 
thing in that Castle of 
Monstrosities. 

And Brittlewings was beauti- 
ful—just three feet high ; with 
= hair like spun gold; a com- 
SS plexion which should have been 
CNN rosy, but was now, from long 

2 captivity, a creamy white ; eyes 
as blue as an Italian sky ; and 
the pertest of little noses—a 
cheeky nose which made her 
look almost like a human child. 
Her dress cannot be well des- 
cribed, because no one knows of 
what materials Fairies’ dresses 
are made; but it looked as though it were woven 
from the down on butterfly wings, and to this 
dress, strange to say, dirt and dust refused to cling. 
They simply fell off at once, as water would from 
a duck’s back. 

An awful-looking Nightmare monster suddenly 
appeared before her. 

“Thou must come to the King at once,’ he said. 
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“Yes, leave thy cooking. The Court will not dine 
to-day.’ 

Trembling, Brittlewings was conducted to the 
dread chamber, where the King sat enthroned, 
surrounded by his Nightmare throng. 

The King looked at her long and searchingly, 
his goggle-eyes more inflamed than ever. 

“Fairies always keep their word, do they not, 
Brittlewings ? ’ he asked at length. 

“Of course,’ she replied. ‘They can’t help 
it.” 

é Why ? ’ 

‘It is the law.’ 

‘ But laws are sometimes broken.’ 

‘Not by Fairies.’ 

“Wouldst like to be free?’ 

‘Free!’ exclaimed Brittlewings. ‘Free! Oh, 
dost thou mean it?’ And she began 
to cry. 

“Catch those tears!’ said the 
Queen. ‘They are Fairy tears, and 
will turn into pearls.’ 

“Why dost thou want pearls?’ 
asked the King. 

‘For a necklace,’ replied the Queen. 

‘Ha, ha!’ laughed the King ; ‘ like- iy 
wise “ Tut, tut!’ etree 

‘If thou dost laugh like that,’ said °°” 
the Queen, ‘ thine eyes will fall out ; they’re over- 
ripe now.’ 

Alarmed at this possibility, the King stopped 
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laughing, and, addressing himself to Brittlewings, 
said : 

‘Dost know Harry Smith?’ 

‘ Yes,’ she replied, ‘ I’ve heard of him.’ 

‘He doesn’t believe in us,’ said the King in an 
awed whisper. 

‘He has no imagination!’ interjected the Queen 
excitedly. 

“Every child has imagination,’ replied Brittle- 
wings ; ‘ but sometimes it slumbers.’ 

‘“He’s always slumbering!’ snapped the King. 
‘Canst thou waken in him this imagination ?’ 

‘I might try,’ said Brittlewings; ‘and if I 
succeed, am I to be free ? ’ 

“Yes, yes!’ exclaimed 
the King and Queen 
in one breath. 

“How long wilt thou 
give me?’ 

‘Six nights,’ replied 
the King ; ‘and if 
thou dost succeed thou 
needest never return 
here, I give thee my 
Royal word.’ 

‘And what proof wilt thou want?’ 

‘I shall be satisfied when of his own free will he 
calls upon Imagination and demands his services. 
I shall know. Besides, Fairies never break their 
word ; and if he fails within six nights to call upon 
him, thou wilt return to thy kitchen. 
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‘This Court is closed till seven nights from this 
evening. Begone, ye ugly monsters!’ 

The King clapped his hands; the dismal shapes 
disappeared; and, the doors being wide open, 
Brittlewings flitted out of the grim Castle. 


II 
THE FIRST NIGHT 


BRITTLEWINGS VISITS HARRY SMITH AND TELLS 
THE STORY OF THE LONELY PRINCESS 


ARRY SMITH lay in bed awake; and he 
intended to keep awake as long as possible, 
and so postpone those horrid dreams which 

he was assured in the clear light of day had 
no reality. But in the dark 
hours of night they seemed 
very real. His bedroom was 
bare, and was scarcely more 
than an attic. Well, it was 
an attic, or would have been 
called so in a city; but here 
in the country it was named 
the dormer room. An iron bedstead, a small chest 
of drawers, a washstand, and a tiny mirror completed 
its furniture. The walls were whitewashed; there 
were no pictures ; and the window, minus a blind, 
was wide open. 

The moon, being at its full, perhaps accounted 
for Harry’s sleeplessness more than his monstrous 
dreams ; for he was a healthy boy, with chubby 
cheeks, a somewhat snubby nose, and eyes quite 
wide open enough to enter Wonderland if he only 
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knew how. But, in spite of the moonbeams, 
Nature at last had her way, and Harry slept ; and 
no monsters came to disturb his slumber. The 
hours flew by (for Harry was put to bed soon after 
sundown) till the village clock struck twelve; and 
at that precise moment he awoke, fo:see, not, as he 
feared, a monster, but the most beautiful creature 
he had ever beheld in his starved childhood. It was 
Brittlewings, perched on the end of his iron bedstead. 
The moonbeams strayed on her little silver wings, 
and made them a thing of beauty. 

For a moment Harry had no words; he was lost 
in wonderment. At last he said : 

‘Of course you are not real. You are just like 
the others. Oh no, you—you are beautiful.’ 

Brittlewings laughed. It was a happy laugh, and 
sounded like musical silver bells ; for, before coming 
to Harry’s room, she had roamed free over the 
beautiful country-side,had sipped the honey-dew from 
many a sweet-scented flower, 
had breathed the pure air of 
God’s heaven, and had re- 
covered her one-time Fairy 
spirits. 

‘Of course I am real,’ she 
said. 

‘No, you’re not; you'rea 
dream.’ 

‘A dream may be real,’ replied Brittlewings. 
‘ You need not be asleep to dream. All great things 
in your world have had their foundations in dreams. 
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‘I never thought of that,’ said Harry ; ‘ but are 
you what is called a Fairy ? ’ 

‘Yes, I am, and such a happy Fairy! And when 
a Fairy is happy she wants every one near her to 
‘be happy too. Are you happy?’ 

‘TI don’t know,’ he replied ; ‘ but I try to be good.’ 

‘Try?’ said Brittlewings. ‘Surely that’s not 
necessary. It’s quite easy. All you have to do is 
to believe in goodness, and you must be good.’ 

‘Oh, you are not real,’ Harry replied wearily. 
‘ And I don’t believe in Fairies—at least, uncle and 
aunt don’t; and so I had better try to sleep again. 
But thanks for not being ugly and monstrous.’ 

For answer, Brittlewings flitted from her perch 
on the rails of the iron bedstead and sat on the 
pillow by Harry’s side. She placed a delicate white 
hand on his forehead. 

“Say, am I not real?’ she pleaded. 

‘Oh, I say! This is wonderful!’ exclaimed 
Harry. 

‘Have you a handkerchief under your pillow?’ 
she asked. 

“No, I’m sorry; but I’m not allowed to catch 
cold. Aunt says it is not necessary for healthy 
people, and that it is vulgar to sniff.’ 

‘What about the pillow-slip ? ’ 

“Oh yes, I can take that off.’ 

‘Then dust my wings; but be careful—oh, do 
be careful! They are so brittle.’ 

Very gravely Harry released the pillow-slip and 
gently dusted Brittlewing’s wings. 
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“ Now do you believe I’m real ? ’ she asked. 

‘You must be,’ he replied. 

‘Say I am.’ 

“Youam. I mean, you are,’ he replied after some 
hesitation. 

‘ Haven’t you read about Fairies? ’ 

‘Never ; I’m not allowed to.’ 

‘No Fairy tales? ’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Not Grimm’s—Hans Andersen—Alice in Wonder- 
land—Peter Pan?” 

‘No; I should love to have heard of them, but 
uncle and aunt say they are not healthy for a boy 
who has to grow up and earn his own living.’ 

Brittlewings laughed 
again ; and it seemed to 


‘Harry as though all the ~ 
music of the world were ie AEE: Sy Re I 
being played for his We i(( UW ( v¢ 
benefit. bye 

‘Why weren’t you frightened when those horrid 
Nightmare shapes came to you?’ she asked. 

‘I was,’ he replied. 

“You were?’ 

‘Yes ; but I wouldn’t let them know it.’ 

‘Oh! oh!’ laughed Brittlewings. ‘If the King 
of Nightmare Land only knew that—well, I shouldn’t 
be here! Listen, Harry. You are not allowed to 
read Fairy tales, and, of course, you must obey your 
uncle and aunt—though I think they must be 
frumps. But would you like me to tell you some? ’ 
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‘Oh yes! Please! Please!’ cried Harry. ‘Do! 
Do!’ 

‘ Well, Harry, I have just six nights to spare before 
I go back to Fairyland, and I will tell you a story 
each night ; and after that yow must find them for 
yourself. This is my first.’ 

And Brittlewings told him the story of 


<sohe Lonely Ltincess 


ONCE upon a time, in a far, far land, there 
reigned supreme a wicked, unscrupulous king. 
His kingdom was vast, and rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice. But this king, whose name 
was Carlyon, cared little for the welfare of his 
people, and let his Ministers rule and oppress 
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them, whilst he lived in a vast moated Castle, 
surrounded by a forest so dense that in many parts 
of it even in daytime the sun failed to penetrate. 
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Yes, he lived in this Castle solitary and alone, save 
for the attendants who ministered to his needs, and 
his niece the Princess Ingrid. 

The Princess he rarely saw; nor did he care 
to see her. She was allotted a suite of rooms 
in a remote part of the Castle, where she was 
cared for by a few attendants, whose duty it was 
to see that she wanted for nothing. She indeed had 
everything but love, and of course neither king nor 
peasant can buy that. She was only allowed to 
walk about in the Castle grounds, and never had she 
crossed the drawbridge nor entered the dark forest 
beyond the Castle’s borders. She was very, very 
lonely, for she was allowed no companions of her own 
age ; but, in spite of these restrictions, she was most 
beautiful, and of a sweet disposition, though she 
longed with a great longing to see the world beyond 
and to have the companionship of those of her own 
age and station. . 

Now, there lived in a neighbouring country a 
king who was loved by his subjects, great and small, 
on account of his just rulings, his wise forbearance, 
and his high moral character. His name was, like 
his nature, Royal; and his subjects affectionately 
spoke of him as Royal, without the prefix of King. 
They looked upon him as their father, and went to 
him for help in trouble or for the settlement of 
their disputes ; and none ever questioned his wise 
judgements. 

King Royal had a son, a fine, handsome, upstand- 
ing youth about eighteen years of age. He had 
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christened him Loyal ; and the name suited him, for 
this youth was loyal to his father and to his country, 
and was never so happy as when carrying out his 
father’s commands, On his nineteenth birthday his 
father called him to him and said: 

‘My son, thou art now grown to man’s estate ; 
and, as I cannot expect to live for ever, thou wilt 
one day—it may be any day, as the Wise Creator 
of all so wills—reign in my stead, and it is but meet 
that thou choosest a lady of high birth to be thy 
consort.’ 

‘Father,’ he said, ‘I have as yet seen no maiden 
for whom I would forsake my home; and as for 
ruling in thy stead, may that day be far off.’ 

‘ Loyal, Loyal, thou speakest as I would have my 
well-beloved son speak; but youth must needs go 
out into the world and seek for that which may be 
found. ’Tis not good training 
for a youth of thy years to re- 
main within these Palace walls, 
attended continually by those 
who bow to the rank rather 
than tothe man. I would have 
thee for a while go forth into 
the great world and buffet 
thy way into manhood. Learn 
how thy future subjects live, struggle, and strive ; 
so shalt thou have a greater sympathy and under- 
standing for them when in due course thou shalt 
be called to rule over them. But I would also 
have thee visit foreign Courts and seek thee a wife. 
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Alas! there is one above all others I would have 
chosen for thee, but it is not possible.’ 

“Who is this lady, father?’ 

“The Princess Ingrid. I knew her father well. 
He was murdered, so ’tis said, by his brother, the 
present King Carlyon.’ 

‘ Will not the Princess, then, ever be wed?’ 

‘Ah! my son, that is a long story. King Carlyon 
fears the power of a witch’s curse; for common 
report has it that, when he murdered his brother, 
a witch, who was near by at the time, cursed him, 
and said he should only reign so long as the then 
infant Princess should remain unwedded, but that 
on the day of her marriage King Carlyon should be 
shorn of his kingdom and thrust out into the 
wilderness alone and accursed. Furthermore, that 
if he murdered the young Princess, or brought about 
her death in any manner whatsoever, he himself 
should perish miserably within a few hours of her 
decease. And that, no doubt, is the reason why the 
Princess Ingrid is alive to-day; for King Carlyon 
is a coward, and lives in daily fear of the witch and 
her uncanny power.’ 

‘ But, father, even if King Carlyon be so cruel as 
rumour has it, is it right that an accursed witch 
should weave her spells unchallenged so close to 
thine own kingdom ? ’ 

‘ The reply to thy question is not easy. I can only 
say that God in His infinite wisdom uses strange 
instruments to enforce His will.’ 

‘ What exactly is a witch, father ? ’ 
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‘ There are many kinds of witches, Loyal. Some, 
gifted with supernatural powers, seem prompted by 
the Evil One to work untold mischief and evil. There 
be others who seek to punish those who work evil. 
Such a one seems this witch who troubles King 
Carlyon.’ 

‘Thou didst say, father, that thou wouldst 
have chosen the Princess Ingrid for me to wife, if 
possible. Why, therefore, should I not snatch her 
from her uncle’s unnatural care?’ 

King Royal looked very grave as he replied : 

“My dear son, I commend thee for thy bravery 
in asking such a question. But let me tell thee that 
the task is impossible ; for King Carlyon hath his 
demesne surrounded 
by an impenetrable 
forest, in which roam 
wild beasts innumer- 
able of the most savage 
kind. No hunters are 
allowed therein, and 
they multiply exceedingly. If thou couldst pass 
the armed guards who are stationed without the 
forest’s edge, thou wouldst be surely torn to 
pieces and devoured ere thou hadst proceeded 
many paces within its borders. But if so be 
that thou camest through such perils unharmed— 
and ’twere a miracle—there be a sluggish moat which 
surrounds the Castle; and King Carlyon hath 
imported therein all those horrid creatures, such as 
crocodiles, which infest tropical rivers. And, strange 
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to say, even he is not devoid of magical powers; for 
it is rumoured that that horrible man-eating creature 
the shark also dwells therein. Loyal, thou art my 
only son, and my soul loves thee. Far be it 
from me, however, to 

counsel thee to choose 

those paths of life where 

no danger lurks; but =~—~% Wr) 2) 
yet I would not have es ae 
thee pursue _ hopeless = > = 
tasks when so many Sone ae 
difficult problems in life be so hopeful.’ 

‘Why, father, then, I ask in all humility, dost 
thou not furnish an army to penetrate this forest, 
storm the Castle, and humble King Carlyon?’ 

‘My son, a king, if he hath a proper care of his 
kingdom and a love for his people, doth not adven- 
ture the wealth of his realm to put one man in his 
proper place, nor to rescue a maiden who perchance 
may be happy in her luxurious captivity. Affairs of 
State, as thou wilt learn one day, are far above the 
feelings and sufferings of the individual. If a multi- 
tude be happy, what boots the misery of one person ? 
Retire thee, Loyal, to thy couch, and on the morrow 
set out on thy journey and view the great world.’ 

Puzzling over these and many other things, 
Loyal bade his father farewell and retired to his 
chamber ; for he would rise at dawn, and, with sou] 
aflame for adventure, begin his pilgrimage. But it 
was long before he slept ; for, though as yet heart- 
whole, Loyal was a romantic youth, and his mind 
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continually dwelt on that poor lonely Princess, 
cut off from the world and from all the joy of life, 
under the guardianship of a cruel and remorseless 
uncle. Reason told him that if his father the King 
had decreed that no rescue was possible, then ’twere 
folly to think more of the matter, because King 
Royal was noted for his wisdom and humanity. At 
last, however, Loyal fell into a troubled sleep, 
disturbed by many dreams. Suddenly he awoke; the 
moon had filled the room with its silvern glory ; and 
an old woman stood at the foot of his bed, silently 
gazing at him, but not unkindly. 

‘ Fear not,’ she said; ‘ for I have come to do thee 
no harm.’ 

‘What seekest thou of me?’ asked Loyal. 

‘I have come to see if the stripling can be turned 
into a man ere dawn.’ 

‘How meanest thou ?’ 

‘Hast not thy soul been stirred by the story told 
thee by thy father of the Princess Ingrid? ’ 

‘Aye,’ replied Loyal; ‘but to what purpose? 
There is naught that I can do.’ 

‘Naught ? ’ questioned the old woman witheringly. 

‘Thou mayest sneer ; but thou well knowest that 
all such as I are powerless against a king who is a 
wizard. Of what avail would it be to the Princess 
were I to be devoured by the lions who guard the 
Wizard King’s demesne? ’ 

‘Youth may find a way—if it be fired with the 
will to find it. Wouldst see the Princess ? ’ 

‘Aye, that would I.’ 


Loyal rides on the Shiftless One’s- Back. 
(see page 39) 
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The old woman made a few passes in the air 
with her stick. 

“Come hither,’ she said, ‘and gaze into this 
mirror.’ * 

Loyal caught his breath in wonder and amaze- 
ment as he beheld the vision 
of a most beautiful maiden. 

“Wonderful! Wonderful!’ 
he cried at last. ‘ Tell me, 
old woman, how best I may 
reach her; for thou, too, 
seemest to be endowed with 
supernatural powers which 

_ work not for evil, since they 
bid me rescue this beautiful 
maid in distress. I will 
brave lions, fire, water, and death itself to aid 
her escape. Let me learn of thy wisdom, I pray 
thee, so that my efforts be not in vain.’ 

‘ Thine is a brave spirit, and I will aid thee; but 
only to a certain degree, for my powers are limited, 
and it is thine own mother wit which shall deter- 
mine thy success or failure. Listen carefully, there- 
fore, to that which I shall tell thee. Thou wilt first 
journey to the forest which guards the entrance to : 
King Carlyon’s dominions. The forest is of vast 
extent, and infested with savage lions. Thou wilt 
enter this forest, heedless of these beasts, and there 
take up thine abode. Their mouths shall be shut 
against thee, unless thou triest to pass thence without 
their consent ; and if thou dost, they will tear thee 

Cc 
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to pieces. Their language shall become known to 
thee as soon as thou enterest the forest. They can 
aid thee in thy heart’s desire; but first thou must 
win their friendship. If thou canst do that, the first 
obstacle will have been overcome. For the present 
I can tell thee no more. Go seek the maid, and keep 
a brave heart.’ 

The old woman then faded from Loyal’s sight, 

He rubbed his eyes, and wondered if it had been 
a dream ; but the memory of the vision of 
the beautiful Princess Ingrid spurred him 
on, and, dressing himself quickly, he 

: left his father’s Palace, and hurriedly 
directed his footsteps towards the 
sinister forest, which lay on the outskirts 
of King Carlyon’s dominions. 

Loyal remembered that the old woman 
had said nothing about the guards 
which his father had told him surrounded 
the forest; he trusted, however, that 
against this danger provision would 

have been made. At any rate, he had his sharp 

dagger, and would sell his life dearly if they 
attempted to interfere with him. 

All that day Loyal tramped in the direction of 
the forest, only stopping to slake his thirst at 
wayside streams and to stay his hunger with a 
crust of bread and cheese with which he had 
provided himself. The thought of food, and how 
he was to sustain life in the forest, once he had 
obtained entrance, did not bother him ; for he hada 
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profound trust in the old woman, and felt sure that 
she would not have bidden him speed thither to 
perish by starvation. 

Towards nightfall he beheld in the far distance the 
forest, dark and grim-looking, full of mystery. All 
forests are mysterious, hiding unknown possibilities 
within their depths; but Loyal, as he beheld this 
great mass of trees, spreading as far as he could see 
from east to west, felt stricken with awe, and for 
a moment his heart failed him. He decided that it 
would be best to rest for the night and to enter 
the forest at dawn; so, being very weary with his 
long tramp, he lay down to sleep in a thicket near 
by. He slept soundly and well. 

He woke with a start; for surely someone had 
shaken him and bidden him rise and pursue his 
journey, or was it a dream? 
He rose, stripped, and bathed 
in a pool which he found 
close by the thicket; and, 
after drying himself by run- 
ning up and down the velvet 
turf, he dressed, and then 
made his meal off the remainder of the bread and 
cheese. It was then that the sky became flooded 
with a crimson glory, as the sun appeared glinting 
over the distant tree-tops in majestic splendour. 

It was fully an hour’s fast walking before Loyal 
gained the forest’s outskirts ; and as yet he had met 
no sign of any living creature, man or beast. Every- 
thing seemed wrapped in mysterious silence. Even 
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the trees as he approached them seemed to frown 
at him in awe-inspiring quietude. 

It was then that he spied some of the forest 
guards ; but they were prone upon the ground and 
sound asleep. Picking his way carefully between 
them, Loyal entered the forest. As soon as he did 
so the curtain of silence was lifted. The trees 
began to rustle in the morning breeze, a rabbit 
scurried hither and thither, a robin chirped his 
cheerful song from the summit of a hawthorn-bush, 
and—did his ears deceive him, or was that a human 
laugh, a mocking laugh, which seemed to echo 
in front and behind and to left and to right ? 

Loyal was scared, really 
scared ; and he knew it, 


ZB Bk because he could feel 
(oer A his heart pounding away 


oN within him. But he had 
tas no thought of turning 
RZ AAD back. Forward he went 


aor 


threading his way care- 
fully through the dense mass of trees, until his 
progress was suddenly barred by an immense and 
fearsome-looking lion. As a matter of fact, it was 
by no means a big lion; but, as it was the first 
which Loyal had ever seen, to him it assumed 
gigantic proportions. 

Loyal looked at the lion, and the lion looked at 
Loyal. In Loyal’s glances there was something 
of fear ; in the lion’s, scorn. 

The lion spoke first. 
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“Well? ’ he said. 

“I beg your pardon,’ replied Loyal politely. 

‘Don’t,’ replied the lion, ‘ because it won’t be 
granted. What do you want?’ 

“TI am lonely and need friendship,’ said Loyal. 

‘Lonely you will remain, and friendship you won’t 
get ; so that’s that,’ was the uncompromising reply. 

Loyal felt his courage returning. ° 

“Why not?’ he asked. 

“ Those who enter uninvited private places, where 
dwell creatures of different habits and species, have 
no right to complain of loneliness, and are foolish 
to seek friendship.’ 

‘Yet my human wisdom might be of service.’ 

The lion laughed as he replied : ‘ I know you think 
the world of your human wisdom. Here you will 
find it won’t count for much; but I promise you, 
the day the lions have need of it, you can count on 
their friendship. We are grateful kinds of beasts ; 
but it seems to me you'll have to wait a long time. 
He! he! he!’ And then this extraordinary beast, 
to Loyal’s astonishment, threw back his head, 
shook his great hairy mane, rolled on the ground, 
and fairly exploded with laughter. 

Loyal waited patiently till his humour was 
appeased, and then asked quite mildly, ‘ May I ask 
your name?’ 

“You can certainly ask,’ replied the lion, ‘ and 
I'll tell you. Though I might mention that, if you 
ask many questions in this forest, you'll go guessing 
for along while. I am called ‘“‘ The Shiftless One.” ’ 
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‘Because my job is to question strangers and 
bring them to the Chief for further questions ; but 
as strangers never come—you are the first for many 
a long while—my brothers don’t seem to think I 
earn my keep. However, I’ve done a job to-day. 
Ha! ha! ha!’ And here again the creature rolled 
on the ground in the extremity of mirth. 

Loyal waited patiently till his paroxysm of mirth 
had subsided ; and then he said : 

‘You say you wish me to go before your Chief? 
Who and what is he?’ 

‘I said nothing of the sort. Wish, indeed! I 
said I should bring you ; and as to who and what he 
is, let me say that he is the Ruler and King supreme 
of this forest. His word is law, his power a thing 
to tremble at, his smile of approval a thing to be 
treasured, his anger something to flee from—that 
is, if there be time. There is only one in the forest 
who dare thwart him.’ 

‘ And who is he?’ asked Loyal. 

‘It isn’t a “‘he,”’ retorted the Shiftless One. 
‘It’s a ‘‘ She” with a capital S, known to us all as 
the Lady Lion. Woe betide that unfortunate 
creature who earns her displeasure ! ’ 

“What will your Chief want with me?’ asked 
Loyal. 

“Who knows? Best comeandsee. He’s waiting 
now, and many others too. Follow me, you two- 
legged monstrosity.’ 

The Shiftless One then made off into the forest. 
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But Loyal, who rather resented his dictatorial tone, 
thought it time to assert his human independence ; 
so he didn’t budge from the stump of the tree on 
which he had been sitting. 

In a minute or two the lion came bounding back, 
snorting with indignation. 

“Did you hear what I said ? ’ he asked. 

‘Yes, I heard,’ replied Loyal. 

The Shiftless One bared his teeth. ‘ Do you want 
me to carry you?’ 

‘No,’ replied Loyal. ‘You might damage me, 
and your Chief would not like that ; besides, I am 
under protection. But I will ride on your back.’ 

‘ Ride on my back?’ 

‘Yes, I’m tired.’ 

‘ Nobody has ever ridden on my back.’ 

“Well, there’s nothing like a new experience ; 
so let’s make a start,’ said Loyal, as he lightly 
vaulted on to the indignant Shiftless One, who, com- 
pletely at a loss in dealing with this unexpected 
situation, decided to accept it, and trotted forth 
into the silence of the forest towards the Royal 
enclosure. 

But they had not proceeded far before the lion 
stood stock still, and in a somewhat pleading voice 
said, ‘ May I speak to you for a little?’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied Loyal. ‘What do you want 
to say?’ 

‘TI can’t say it with you on my back. Would you 
mind getting off for a bit?’ 

Without replying Loyal jumped off. 
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‘ Sit down,’ said the lion. ‘I want to talk to you.’ 
Loyal sat down under the shade of a giant tree, 
whilst the lion squatted on his haunches, facing him. 
‘D’ye see anything funny about me?’ he asked. 

‘Funny?’ said Loyal, astonished. ‘How do 
you mean?’ 

‘I asked you a question,’ replied the lion testily, 
‘and you reply by asking another. I know it’s 
human, but it’s stupid.’ 

‘I can’t see anything funny about you,’ said Loyal. 

* Look again,’ said the lion. 

Loyal looked, and remained silent. 

‘ What about my whiskers ? ’ asked the lion. 

‘Your whiskers ? ’ 

‘ Yes, only on one side.’ 

Then Loyal noticed for the first time that the 
lion had whiskers only on one side of his face, and 
then he made the mistake of laughing. 

The lion roared in anger, and Loyal quickly 
stopped laughing. 

‘If my orders were not to bring you to the Royal 
Presence unharmed, I’d tear you to bits,’ said the 
lion. 

‘Thanks,’ said Loyal. ‘Is there anything else 
you want to say? For myself, I apologize. I’m 
sorry I laughed.’ 

‘If you’re sorry and apologize,’ replied the lion, 
instantly mollified, ‘all I can say is that it’s very 
handsome of you; for no one has ever apologized 
to me before, and every one laughs at me.’ 

€ Why ? , 
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‘ Because I was born with only one set of whiskers. 
You probably don’t understand what whiskers 
mean tous. We feel our way along in the dark with 
them, and without them we should get a good many 
hard knocks. I do, but only on one side of my face ; 
and that’s what makes the others laugh. Not only 
that—I feel and look lop-sided.’ 

“I shouldn’t worry about it if I were you,’ said 
Loyal, trying to pacify him. ‘ You area very noble- 
looking creature.’ 

“Are you trying to get friendly?’ asked the 
lion. 

‘Yes ; why not?’ 

‘ Because it’s forbidden, and will only get me into 
trouble.’ 

“Who forbids it?’ 

‘Our Lord the Chief.’ — 

¢ Why ? > 

‘Better ask him. But if you’d like to be spat 
at, put that question to the Queen.’ 

“She must be a very unpleasant person.’ 

“She is. But hush!’ said he, looking fearfully 
around. ‘We may be overheard. What I wanted 
to say to you when I asked you to get off my back 
is this: Don’t get on again.’ 

“Why not?’ asked Loyal. ‘It’s a comfortable 
way of getting along.’ 

“Do you want me to be laughed at more than I 
am already?’ he said piteously. ‘ D’ye think I 
like being laughed at? Have some pity on me, O 
human monstrosity! It’s not my fault I’m not 
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allowed to be friendly with you. Just think how 
humiliating it will be for me to march up to the 
Royal Presence with you astride my back. Ah! 
if it were not for the Royal command I could nip 
you so hard that you would immediately and humbly 
walk by my side.’ 

‘ Since you have explained that it would hurt your 
dignity for me to bestride your back, of course I’ll 
do nothing of the sort; and I will walk by your 
side, as you wish. There is no need, therefore, to 
threaten.’ 

‘’Pon my word!’ said the lion, ‘that’s hand- 
somely said.’ 

‘What do all you lions live on in this forest? ’ 
asked Loyal. 

‘Herbage, leaves, roots,’ replied the lion, who 
spat on the ground in disgust. ‘No raw flesh.’ 

‘No raw flesh?’ 

‘’Tis forbidden. The blessed place is enchanted. 
Would the spell were lifted!’ said he, eyeing Loyal 
hungrily. ‘But enough of this talk. You are 
trying to get friendly. Let’s goon. We've tarried 
too long.’ 

Thus saying, the lion rose and trotted forth, with 
Loyal striding swiftly by his side. 

As though frightened of appearing in the least 
degree friendly, not another word did the Shiftless 
One speak until they had traversed at least another 
three miles. And then the lion stopped. ‘ We are 
near,’ he said. ‘ Pause and take breath ; for you 
are about to encounter Majesty.’ 
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Loyal stopped, but answered not a word. 

‘Did you hear what I said?’ asked the Shiftless 
One querulously. 

‘ Yes,’ replied Loyal shortly. 

‘Then why didn’t you say so?’ 

‘Because I don’t want to appear friendly.’ 

‘Thanks,’ said the lion. ‘But although, of 
course, we can never be friends, I don’t mind telling 


you between ourselves—just between our two selves’ 
(this in a whisper)—‘ I like you.’ 

‘Well, I’ve not made up my mind about you,’ 
said Loyal. 

The lion looked hurt. 

‘Come on,’ he said; ‘the worst of getting con- 
fidential is that it’s mistaken for weakness. I’m 
not weak, am I?’ (this pleadingly). 

Loyal didn’t reply. He merely whistled. 

‘Don’t do that!’ said the lion. 

‘Do what?’ 
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‘ Whistle.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘It sets my teeth on edge, and that’s not necessary 
when you’ve only herbage to eat.’ 

In a few minutes they came to a great clearing 
in the forest, and then Loyal saw an immense open- 
ing in a solid cliff wall, which appeared as though 
by magic out of the dense mass of trees. 

Its exterior was guarded by twelve lions, six on 
each side of the opening; and as Loyal and the 
Shiftless One approached they emitted a terrible 
roar, which seemed to shake the very earth. 

‘Don’t be frightened,’ said the Shiftless One in a 
whisper. ‘ There’s no meat behind it.’ 

‘Meat?’ asked Loyal. 

‘Yes, yes ; a roar without meat behind it doesn’t 
count,’ replied the Shiftless One hoarsely. ‘ But 
by the seven stars of Leo, or whatever that con- 
stellation may mean, do not appear friendly—frown ; 
for the love of everything you value, frown, or you 
will undo us both.’ 

Loyal frowned. 

The Shiftless One bared his teeth and snarled as 
they both entered the great cave where, lying in 
solemn state, reclined Lord and Lady Lion, sur- 
rounded by an imposing array of beasts. 

King Lion surveyed both Loyal and the Shiftless 
One with something of good-natured scorn, whilst 
the Lady Lion bared her teeth and spat. 

‘Don’t,’ said King Lion. ‘ Why waste your breath 
over trifles?’ 
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“I didn’t,’ replied his Queen—almost apologetic- 
ally, Loyal thought. ‘I coughed.’ 

“Oh! pardon, dear,’ replied the King quite 
apologetically. “I thought it was a spit.’ 

“Don’t be coarse,’ snapped Lady Lion. 

Ignoring this remark, King Lion addressed Loyal. 

“Well, you’re here, and I suppose you must 
remain ; but your task is hard.’ 

‘I don’t mind work,* replied Loyal. 

‘ That’s just the trouble ; there is none.’ 

“I thought you said my task here would prove 
hard.’ 

“So I did, the hardest of all tasks—doing nothing ; 
for there’s nothing for you to do except loaf and 
eat food of sorts. But that’s your trouble.’ 

“Can I make friends?’ asked Loyal doubtfully. 

‘Certainly not. If the Shiftless One has given 
you that impression’ (and here King Lion eyed the 
quaking one fiercely) —‘ well, we must remove it.’ 

‘He hasn’t,’ added Loyal hastily. 

‘’Tis well for him—and you.’ 

‘Especially for him,’ snapped Lady Lion. 

“My dear!’ interposed the King. 

“TI said especially for him.’ 

‘Well, don’t say it.’ 

‘T’ve said it.’ 

‘ Then let it pass.’ 

‘It’s passed.’ 

King Lion went on, addressing Loyal : ‘ We know 
why you’ve come to this forest. We will not help 
you nor hinder you. Your own way you may go, 
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but you must not leave without my permission.’ 
And here the King bared his teeth, and all the 
beasts around him did likewise. ‘ There’s one 
thing, however, I must request of you, and that is 
once in every seven days you must attend here and 
acknowledge my sovereignty. Every seven days 
in this my Throne Chamber we hold a sort of a 
conversazione.’ 

‘What is that?’ said Loyal, puzzled. 

‘It is a reception,_replied King Lion—‘ an enter- 

tainment, if you like. We are willing on such 
occasions that you should speak, if you have any- 
thing to say. If you haven’t, ’twould be best to 
keep silent ; but I don’t suppose you will. Silence 
is kept mostly by those who have something to 
say. You can go, unless you wish to say something 
now.’ 
‘I have nothing to say,’ said Loyal, ‘ except that 
I would have you remember that, if you are a king 
of beasts, I am a king’s son, and superior to you 
and those you reign over.’ 

At this remark the King laughed. 

‘Your human wisdom may be superior,’ he said ; 
‘but inasmuch as I understand you have come here 
in order to win our friendship, I think you have made 
a very bad start.’ 

Queen Lion spat at him. 

‘Clear out,’ she said. 

The King yawned. - 

Loyal, disconcerted, turned his back on the 
crowd of beasts, left the cave, and entered the 


——— 
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fastnesses of the forest, not best pleased with 
himself. : 
Loyal dwelt in the forest for many days, wander- 
ing hither and thither, eating wild fruit and berries, 
which grew in abundance, sleeping under giant trees, 
but doing nothing, nothing; and the monotony of 
it all irked him terribly. The animals one and 
all avoided him ; and, whenever he met any, they 
snarled and shrunk away, more especially the lions. 
Of course there were other animals of all kinds ; 
but they were simply indifferent, and brushed past 
him as if he did not exist, the only exception being 
a huge elephant, who seemed to take an especial 
delight in annoying Loyal. Once, when passing 
by a swampy ground, this beast filled his trunk with 


dirty water and squirted it all over him; and he 
had to take it in good part, for what else could he 
do? Another time, worn out and tired from a long 
tramp, he lay down to sleep on a mossy bank 
‘(for in this forest there were many open spaces). 
He had, however, scarcely dropped off into slumber, 
when this elephant crept up behind him (for an 
elephant, whilst the heaviest of beasts, can creep 
along as silently as the smallest of them), and 
trumpeted loudly ; and the noise thereof was like 
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unto twenty brass bands blowing their hardest. 
Loyal awoke with a start. 

‘ Thank you,’ said Loyal ; ‘ but if you are continu- 
ally trying to get friendly with me, you will find 
yourself in trouble.’ 

‘Friendly! Friendly! I ?’ gasped the elephant, 
taken greatly aback. ‘ Not if I knowit!’ And he 
dashed off into the forest, crashing down every- 
thing in his path. 

Loyal laughed; and it was at this moment that 
the Shiftless One passed his way. 

“Seems bent on annoying you,’ he said ; ‘ clumsy 
great beast ! ’ 

“Well, if it pleases him, it doesn’t hurt me,’ 
replied Loyal laughingly. 

“Why don’t you report him?’ 

‘ What would be the use ? ’ 

‘I don’t think Lord Lion would stand that sort 
of thing. Lions don’t do it.’ 

‘Perhaps I will mention it,’ said Loyal. ‘ The 
conversazione is to-night, isn’t it?’ 

‘It certainly is; and mind you're punctual. 
How are you getting on here ? ’ 

‘T’m not getting on at all. There’s nothing to 
get on with, so far as I can see.’ 

‘Well, there are other things of greater import- 
ance than you to worry about to-night, anyway.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘Lord Lion is very much upset. An enormous, 
unclassified beast, of a kind which none of us has 
seen before, has come to the forest, and he is very 
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much put out about it. You never saw such a 
creature ; it’s terrifying to look at. Why, its 
tail is about fifty feet long.’ 

“Oh, nonsense!’ replied Loyal; ‘that’s im- 
possible.’ 

‘Well, you just wait till you see the beast, and 
you'll get the fright of your life. But I must be off ; 
I’m getting too friendly. I don’t mean to, but I can’t 
help it. Don’t say anything [this in a whisper]— 
but I like you.’ And, to Loyal’s astonishment, 
after having made this surprising assertion, the 
Shiftless One bolted off into the forest in the track 
of the elephant. 

On the evening of the same day, long before it was 
dark, Loyal made his way to the great cave, where 
were gathered together all the beasts of the forest 
for Lord Lion’s reception. 

Loyal found himself a seat near the entrance, and 
watched with interest. He soon noted that it was 
only the chief or head of each family of beasts that 
was admitted to this conversazione, and that each 
in turn passed before Lord and Lady Lion and made 
deep obeisance. Loyal in due turn did likewise. 
Lord Lion inclined his head graciously in return ; 
but Lady Lion bared her teeth and snarled. 

After the introductory ceremony had _ been 
concluded, Lord Lion cleared his throat (a somewhat 
noisy business), and said : 

‘Beasts of the forest! A very unpleasant 
situation has arisen, and for the moment we scarcely 
know how to deal with it. The wizard, who lives 
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in the Castle beyond the forest’s borders, has sent 
to us a terrible creature, who so far has refused to 
obey my summons and attend the reception. The 
like of this beast has never been seen before; its 
proportions are monstrous. Of course its obedience 
to our will must be enforced; but the question is, 
How? Has any one any suggestion to offer?’ 

Silence. 

‘I asked a question, and expect an answer,’ 
snapped Lord Lion irritably. 

The elephant stepped forward. 

‘An it please you, Lord Lion, I would suggest 
that, before we offer any opinion on this matter, 
it would be better for us to inspect this 
beast.’ 

‘ Well, well, that you'll do soon enough, and we'll 
adjourn this meeting till you’ve done so.’ 

“Get out, the lot of you!’ snarled Lady 
Lion. 

‘My dear! My dear!’ said Lord Lion reproach- 
fully. 

But the animals, to Loyal’s astonishment, needed 
no second bidding ; for one and all quickly made 
their exit, whilst he himself, nothing loth, dis- 
appeared into the stillness of the forest. 

It must not be supposed that Loyal wandered 
aimlessly day after day, with no set purpose. On 
the contrary, he explored north, south, east, and 
west ; so that when the day came that he succeeded 
in winning the friendship of the beasts—and it 
seemed a very difficult thing to do—he might be 
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able to formulate a plan of action which would 
bring about the desired end. He remembered the 
old woman’s bidding— 
that to try to escape 
without the animals’ 
permission would be 
useless; and he was 
reminded of that fact, 
whenever he reached 
any of the boundaries 
of the forest, by ominous 
growling near at hand. 


One bright morning he came to an open glade, 
and there he stood rooted to the spot in the utmost 
astonishment ; for before him, browsing off the top- 
most branch of a tall tree, was the most extraordinary 
beast he had ever seen. It was from eighty to 
eighty-four feet long, and about fourteen feet high. 
Its body was as big as a full-grown elephant. 
Its head was small ; it had a long tail and enormous 
legs. Loyal was very much tempted to run away ; 
but he stood his ground. The beast, having observed 
him, stopped browsing, and spoke. 

‘Hullo!’ it said. ‘Who and what are you?’ 

“I am a man,’ replied he, 

‘You are very small. You've only got two legs.’ 

‘Well, they get me about ; and I look up at the 
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sky, and haven’t got my eyes on the earth all the 
time.’ 

‘Yes; but two legs only!’ And the creature 
laughed. It was uncanny. 

‘How many do you expect me to have?’ said 
Loyal, nettled. ‘I’m not a centipede.’ 


‘Come nearer,’ said the beast, ‘and let me look 


at you closer. I won’t hurt you. I am a very 
peaceful creature.’ 

‘What is your name?’ asked Loyal. 

‘Ah! Now you’ve asked me something! To 
tell you the truth, I’ve forgotten. Call me Lizzie ; 
I’m female, you know.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Loyal. ‘ But surely you 
must remember what species you belong to?’ 

‘I’ve forgotten. I can’t remember. You see, 
I’ve been asleep for a long, long time, and everything 
seems changed since I woke up. I think I’m 
prehistoric.’ 

‘ Prehistoric!’ exclaimed Loyal, a great light 
breaking in on him; for he had studied natural 
history in his father’s Palace. 

‘Yes, prehistoric. Sometimes a faint glimmering 
comes to me. “ Dip” or “ Dippy ’—something.’ 

‘I know, I know, Diplodocus.’ 

“Yes, yes, that’s it; and thank you so much for 
refreshing my memory. Of course it all comes back 
to me now. But what am I doing eating this green 
stuff? I’m a flesh-eating animal.’ 

‘Nobody eats flesh here; it’s not allowed,’ said 
Loyal. 
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‘How tiresome! But yet I seem to enjoy this 
herbage. You see, I’ve been asleep for thousands 
of years. Woke up a day or two ago, heaved myself 
out of a swamp near by, and here IJ am.’ 

‘The other animals are rather upset about you,’ 
said Loyal. 

“Oh! They don’t count,’ replied the creature 
indifferently. ‘I could crush half of them with one 
stamp of the foot. That old lion wanted me to 
attend some kind of a show he’s got on. I just 
laughed at him, mangy beast ! ’ 

‘But he’s king here, and must be obeyed.’ 

“He’s not king over me, as I’ll quickly show him 
if he tries any nonsense ; but there, all I want is to 
be left alone. I’m very peaceful till I’m annoyed.’ 

Loyal did not know whether this was a hint or 
not; but decided it would be a good opportunity 
to take his leave, and accordingly he wandered once 
more rather aimlessly into the leafy glades. 

Now, a day or two after, Lord Lion was taking a 
morning stroll outside his cave. Lady Lion had 
been particularly trying, and he was not at allina 
good temper. She had twitted him about his 
kingship being challenged by the Diplodocus, 
and had told him that, if he intended to reign 
supreme, he had better do something to assert his 
authority, and doit quickly. Now, it was thoroughly 
understood by the beasts of the forest that a certain 
prescribed area around Lord Lion’s cave was sacred 
and reserved for him and for his Lady, and none 
dare venture there or browse off the herbage without 
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his express invitation, which was rarely given. Just 
imagine, then, his indignation, when he suddenly 
perceived the Diplodocus browsing off one of the 
high branches of a tree right in front of his cave. 

For a moment or two Lord Lion gazed in speech- 
less indignation. Then he gave vent to a thunderous 
roar, which the Diplodocus, who went on browsing, 
completely ignored. 

‘How dare you! How dare you!’ he at last 
spluttered out. 

‘Go away, you mangy beast!’ said the 
Diplodocus. ‘ You annoy me.’ 

‘Don’t you know that it’s forbidden for you or 
any one else to browse here! ’ 

‘ Who forbids ? ’ 

‘Ido. I, the King!’ 

‘Ha, ha!’ laughed the prehistoric beast. ‘ Don’t 
be selfish! I’m not eating any stuff you can reach. 
Have a nibble off the lower branches.’ | 
Speechless with 
anger, Lord Lion, | 
showing his cruel 
teeth, approached 
the Diplodocus, 
with the intention 
of nipping him in 
his hind quarters. 

Now, it chanced 
that near by was 
a deep pit, no doubt dug in some previous time by 
hunters to trap wild beasts ; and, as the Lion reached 
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the Diplodocus’s side, she, sensing his intention, 
put out a giant hand as large as a good-sized table, 
and gave him a push. ‘Go away,’ she said. 
And, to the surprise and dismay of the Lady 
Lion, who had just emerged from the cave, she 
saw her lord and master disappear into the 
depths of the pit. 

“Oh, I say! Oh, I say! I didn’t mean that!’ 
exclaimed the Diplodocus, instantly smitten with 
remorse. ‘What’s to be done? What’s to be 
done?’ 

A very angry roar came from the depths. 

Lady Lion looked at the cause of this mischief 
in dire consternation, all her rage swallowed up at 
this fearful catastrophe. 

“ Look here, I’m very sorry,’ said the Diplodocus. 
“I didn’t mean to do it.’ 

‘ How are we to get him out? Oh, dear, dear!’ 
said Lady Lion. ‘ His prestige will be gone for ever.’ 

‘No, no, that shan’t be. We'll say he fell in. 
I'll never tell I pushed him, and nobody else saw. 
But we must get him out.’ 

‘But how?’ asked Lady Lion once again. 

Just at this moment the Shiftless One came in 
sight ; and when he was told of the awful thing 
which had happened, he was filled with dismay. 

The air was still rent with Lord Lion’s roaring. 

‘I know—I know what we'll do!’ suddenly 
exclaimed the Shiftless One. ‘ This matter is beyond 
our intelligence. We must send for that human 
youth. He will tell us what to do.’ 
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‘Go! Go!’ exclaimed Lady Lion and the 
Diplodocus in one breath. 

The Shiftless One bounded off at once in search 
of Loyal. Breathlessly he came up with him. 

‘Help! Help!’ he cried. ‘Our Lord! Ina 
pit! Come at once! Tell us what to do! Now’s 
your chance to win our friendship!’ 

‘Your Lord in a fit? What on earth do you 
mean?’ asked Loyal, puzzled. 

‘Pit, not fit. Oh, come! Why delay? It’s 
terrible! Such a thing’s never happened before | ’ 

‘I don’t understand,’ replied Loyal, quite coolly. 
‘ You’d much better tell me the story from beginning 
to end, if you want my help.’ 

The Shiftless One then explained to Loyal the 
dire calamity which had overtaken their Chief. 

‘Let us proceed at once,’ said Loyal when he had 
been told all. 

‘ But what are you going to do about it ?’ asked 
the Shiftless One anxiously. 

_ ‘IT don’t know,’ he replied briefly. 

* You don’t know; but you are human!’ 

‘That doesn’t mean I know everything.’ 

‘Well, well, come along. Personally I always was 
of the opinion that human wisdom was overrated ; 
but we shall see.’ 

In due course Loyal and the Shiftless One arrived 
at the scene of the catastrophe, and there was 
gathered a huge concourse of beasts, all bewailing 
the fate which had overtaken their Chief. 

Lady Lion had given herself up to uncontrollable 
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weeping. The Diplodocus, the cause of all the 
trouble, was trying to soothe her. But her efforts 
were somewhat clumsy; and Lady Lion, between 
her sobs, requested her to move farther off, because, 
she said, although there were no more pits near, she 
didn’t care to take any risks. 

Lord Lion was still roaring from the depths of 
the pit ; but he was beginning to get a little hoarse. 
Loyal, having no mind to be pushed over, walked 
carefully to the edge, and thought hard for a minute 
or two; for he knew that on his human wisdom 
now depended whether or not he was to place the 
beasts of the forest under a deep obligation to him, 
and so win their friendship. 

Then it suddenly came to him in a flash. 

‘ Strip the trees and bushes,’ he said. 

The animals looked at him blankly. 

‘Tear the branches off, root up the young 
herbage, push gently down the loose earth, and 
so shall the pit be gradually filled, and your Lord 
the Lion will rise higher and higher, till at last 
he reaches level ground and will be with you once 
again.’ 

Loyal’s meaning suddenly appeared clear to the 
concourse of beasts, and they set to work with a will 
to gather herbage, branches, and mould, and 
energetically pushed them into the pit. The Diplo- 
docus excelled herself in her efforts; but she made 
one real mistake, for in her anxiety to lose no time 
she bumped up against Lady Lion on the extreme 
edge of the pit, and, to the horrified gaze of every one 
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present, the Lady disappeared, to join her lord and 
master. 

‘Now you have done it!’ said the Shiftless One. 

Every other beast was too much horrified to utter 
a word, but looked at Loyal aghast, wondering 
what his human wisdom would suggest in the face 
of this new situation. 

The Diplodocus had retired some distance, and 
appeared the picture of misery. 

‘There is no need to stop work because another 
accident has occurred,’ said Loyal. ‘Get busy! 
Get busy! Perhaps it’s just as well that Lady Lion 
has joined her master, for she will explain to him the 
meaning of our efforts.’ 

Thus commanded, the animals redoubled their 
efforts. The Diplodocus literally stripped tree after 
tree, and brought the results of her toil within a 
certain distance, for the other animals to cast into 
the pit. 

‘For,’ said Loyal, ‘ whilst we credit you with the 
best intentions, we prefer your room to your close 
company.’ 

The pit was gradually being filled, and Lord and 
Lady Lion were rising nearer and nearer to the 
surface, when Loyal addressed the beasts thus: 

‘Animals of the forest! Lord and Lady Lion 
will shortly appear. Their tempers and dignity 
will no doubt be somewhat ruffled after this untoward 
accident. It would be best, therefore, as soon as 
they are released, for us one and all to make a deep 
obeisance, and then retire. To-night, as ye are 
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aware, is the night on which we are due to appear at 
Lord and Lady Lion’s reception ; and by that time, 
no doubt, matters will have cooled somewhat. 
If Lord Lion chooses to allude to this affair, well 
and good. If he chooses to ignore it, let every 
beast keep silence. Diplodocus, see that you are 
present to-night, and try to offend no more Lord 
Lion’s dignity.’ 

“I will be there, certainly I will be there; more 
than that, I will apologize for my clumsiness.’ 

A few minutes afterwards Lord and Lady Lion 
appeared, and with a bound which scattered the 
animals right and left they sprang into their midst. 
One and all made deep obeisance, and retired into 
the forest. 

But later in the day the Shiftless One came bound- 
ing towards Loyal, and capered all round him in 
delight. Loyal looked at this extraordinary display 
with the utmost astonishment, till, apparently 
quite out of breath, the Shiftless One paused. 

‘I knew you would do it,’ he said at last. 

‘Do what?’ asked Loyal. 

‘Become our friend; for that’s what you'll be 
to-night. Now mark my words. Lord Lion will 
admit you to our proceedings. He can’t do less. 
Lions are noted for their gratitude; but, to tell 
you the truth [this in a whisper], I’ve always been 
friends from the moment you apologized for laughing 
at my whiskers. I was friends, friends, friends ! 
I don’t care who hears me; I won’t whisper it 
any more.’ And the Shiftless One fairly shouted 
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these words. ‘I’ll be the first. Shake!’ And he 
held out a huge paw to Loyal, who took it in both 
his hands and gravely shook it, whereupon the lion 
began to purr, and the noise thereof was like unto 
forty pussy-cats. 

That same evening the beasts of the forest were 
gathered together in Lord Lion’s cave to attend his 
weekly reception, all agog with curiosity to see how 
he would deal with the very awkward situation which 
had taken place earlier in the day. 

The Diplodocus was there, very humble. She had 
grumbled somewhat, though, as she had found that 
the cave was not high enough for her to sit upright, 
and she had to recline in rather a cramped position ; 
for, as the Shiftless One told Loyal afterwards, it 
had never been intended for prehistoric beasts. 

Lady Lion was reclining by her lord’s side, trying 
to look pleasant ; but she found it difficult, and, to 
tell the truth, was somewhat flustered. Lord Lion 
preserved his usual calm dignity. 

When all were assembled he cleared his throat, 
and spake thus : 

‘Beasts of the forest! It is given to few of us 
in our existence here on earth to go through life 
without at some time or other appearing ridiculous 
to our fellow creatures ; even kings are not exempt. 
To pretend, therefore, that to-day I was not placed 
in a most ridiculous, not to say dangerous, position 
by the Diplodocus would be absurd. One of the 
things, however, I pride myself upon is my sense of 
justice. Lions have always been just, and it has 
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always been my custom to regard closely the inten- 
tion of a creature that has erred, rather than the 
result of an unfortunate accident. I am satisfied 
that the Diplodocus had no evil intent, and was 
unaware of the pit which temporarily swallowed up 
your Lord and Master. I am informed that the 
Diplodocus is prehistoric, and, as such, much may 
be forgiven her. But that which I will not tolerate 
is any challenge to my kingship. Probably in 
ignorance she has erred in disobeying my commands. 
Let her therefore now come forward and acknow- 
ledge my sovereignty, and we will consider this 
unfortunate incident at an end.’ 

The Diplodocus at once came forward and fell 
flat before Lord Lion, which, to the annoyance of 
some of the beasts, raised a great cloud of dust. 

‘I apologize for my clumsiness,’ she said, ‘ and 
acknowledge you King, and will do my best to live 
amongst you in a friendly spirit. If I make mistakes, 
be patient with me ; for I am very old, and have lost 
my memory.’ 

She then retired to her place. 

Lady Lion looked as though she would like to 
spit, but refrained. 

Lord Lion cleared his throat once again, as he 
said : 

‘Diplodocus, we will be patient. Your great 
age commands respect and tolerance ;. and I here- 
with command all beasts of the forest here assembled 
that none of you irritate this prehistoric creature. 
Human beings, I am told, would capture and slay 
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such a one in order that they might place a venerable 
relic in a museum for their young to gaze at on public 
holidays ; but if we aren’t human, we are at least 
humane. Diplodocus, every respect shall be paid 
to you; but listen to a word of caution. Do not 
presume upon your age. It is a human failing ; 
but not one tolerated by beasts. When I said this 
incident would be closed after the Diplodocus had 
apologized and acknowledged me as her lawful 
King, I should be less than just—nay, I should be 
the most ungrateful of kings—were I not fittingly 
to express my gratitude, and, further, to acknow- 
ledge it in a substantial manner, to Loyal, the King’s 
son, who has come amongst us. We owe it to his 
human intelligence that I have been rescued from 
the pit into which I so unwittingly fell. Up to now 
we have resented his presence amongst us; for 
with him and his kind we have nothing in common. 
But gratitude wipes out all prejudices, and we would 
express ours in a substantial manner to him, without 
in the least waiving our right to detest the race 
from which he has sprung. Step forward, therefore, 
Loyal, the King’s son, and without fear tell us how 
best we may serve you. Think not that we wish 
to wipe out our obligation. Only mean minds would 
endeavour to do such. Always must we be beholden 
to you in chains of gratitude; but to further your 
desires is our present most fervent wish.’ 

Loyal, who had been standing just within the 
entrance of the Royal enclosure, stepped over the 
Shiftless One, who had been lying at his feet, walked 
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up to Lord and Lady Lion, bowed, and spake 
thus: — 

‘I thank you, O King of Beasts, for the kind 
words you have spoken, and for the friendship of 
the animals of the forest which is extended to me. 
As you are aware, without your permission I may 
not leave this forest. As for the slight service I have 
rendered you, no man could have done less, and I 
express my pleasure at your return to your Royal 
dignity. It is no doubt known to you, O Lord 
Lion, that as soon as, with your permission, I 
leave this demesne, I seek the Castle of King 
Carlyon, to wrest from his unnatural care the 
Princess Ingrid, whom I would, doth she consent, 
take to wife. Once I leave this forest, I know full 
well I shall be confronted with fresh difficulties ; 
but I will grapple with each of them as I find them. 
Grant me, therefore, my immediate desire, O Lord 
Lion, that, without let or hindrance, I leave your 
demesne at dawn on the morrow.’ 

‘ That permission is willingly given,’ replied Lord 
Lion. ‘ But, were it in my power, I would aid thee 
still further. What you ask of me puts no strain on 
my gratitude, loth as I am to see you depart; for 
I would have you stay here, while I learn of your 
human wisdom much that would be of assistance to 
our animal intelligence. You say that new difficul- 
ties will await you as soon as you are beyond our 
borders, and ’tis the simple truth. King Carlyon 
is a wizard, and many evil powers are his. I doubt 
not that he is already aware of the strange happenings 
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which have so recently taken place, and has made 
his plans accordingly; and I would not have 
you leave the safety of my dominions to seek 
destruction beyond. Hf, therefore, you have fully 
determined to pursue your difficult quest, I and all 
the animals of the forest will accompany you to the 
very edge of the moat; and, it may be, then and 
there your fertile brain may suggest a plan by which 
our joint assistance may be of service to you. What 
sayest thou?’ 

‘I gladly accept,’ said Loyal, ‘and, it may be, 
our united strength will overawe King Carlyon and 
persuade him to deliver up to us the beautiful 
Princess Ingrid.’ 

‘Oh! oh!’ came suddenly a voice from 
the depths of the cave. ‘Oh! Wonderful! 
Wonderful ! ’ 

It was the voice of the Diplodocus. 

‘Is anything the matter?’ asked Queen Lion 
anxiously. 

‘Matter! Matter! I should think so. I think 
I’ve laid an egg!’ 

“An egg?’ asked Lord Lion, puzzled. 

‘Yes, we do, you know, or, rather, we did. Yes, 
yes, I have!’ 

Lord Lion was really at a loss for a moment. 
Then his Queen said : 

‘There’s no need to make a fuss about it, if 
_ Diplodocuses lay eggs. I didn’t know they did, 
but if you have, since you are extinct, I should advise 
you to take care of it.’ 


‘ That’ll teach thee, that’s the tenth dish thou hast broken since 
thou hast been here!’ continued the cook. 
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“Take care of it! Take care of it! I shan’t 
leave this cave till it’s hatched.’ 

“This cave is private, you can’t remain here!’ 
retorted Lord Lion indignantly. 

“Let be! Let be!’ replied the Queen, who, 
already aware of the strength of the Diplodocus, 
was anxious not to arouse her wrath. ‘ How long 
will it take?’ 

“Six weeks,’ replied the Diplodocus without 
hesitation. 

“Six weeks? In my cave?’ snorted Lord Lion. 

“ May we see the egg ? ’ asked the Shiftless One. 

‘Certainly,’ replied the Diplodocus, with great 
pride, as she moved to one side. 

Immediately there was a rush and a scramble ; 
the King and Queen alone remaining, dignified 
and silent, in their places, completely at a 
loss to know how to deal with this unexpected 
situation. 

Suddenly there came a woeful moan from the 
Diplodocus. 

‘Oh, you clumsy beasts! You have broken it!’ 
It would appear 
that in his curios- 
ity, the Shiftless 
One had gently 
put his paw on it, 
when suddenly the 
elephant, in his 
eagerness to see this egg of an extinct specimen, 
and being just behind the Shiftless One, put his 
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trunk over him and picked up the egg with it, and 
which, being of a somewhat slippery, oval surface, 
he dropped with a resounding crash. 

The Diplodocus gave herself up 
to uncontrolled weeping. 

The following morning Loyal, 
accompanied by all the beasts 
of the forest, both great and 
small, set out for King Carlyon’s 
Castle. Lord Lion led the way, 
and by his side trotted Lady Lion, 
followed by at least five hundred 
of their kind. Loyal, with Lord Lion’s sanction, was 
mounted on the Shiftless One’s broad back; and there 
was a smirk of pride on the latter’s face, as he kept on 
turning his head round to ask if Loyal were comfort- 
able. Numerous other beasts of all kinds completed 
the procession. After traversing some miles, they 
came upon the outskirts of the forest, and were very 
soon in open country, where in the distance King 
Carlyon’s Castle could be seen. There was the goal ; 
and Loyal began to puzzle his brains as to how he 
should obtain entrance, for it was not long before 
he saw that it was surrounded by a very broad 
moat. 

‘Halt!’ suddenly cried Lord Lion; and Loyal 
quickly saw the reason, for approaching them in 
close formation was an armed guard. All the 
animals came to a standstill. ‘ Charge!’ he cried 
with an angry roar. 

At this cry, as though imbued with the spirit 

hl 
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of their ancestors, the lions, with bared teeth, 
thundered over the soft turf, Loyal with difficulty 
clinging to the Shiftless One’s neck. The Diplodocus 
was now well ahead. But the guards had not 
waited ; for, whether it was the sight of this pre- 
historic monster, or whether it was the fear of this 
uncanny array of beasts, they took to their heels and 
fled, gaining the boats which were awaiting them, 
and in which they quickly rowed to the other side, 
as the Diplodocus, followed by the other beasts, 
arrived at the moat’s edge. 

Loyal dismounted and turned to Lord Lion, who 
was slightly out of breath, and asked his opinion 
deferentially as to the next best thing to do. 

‘ There’s only one way. We must all roar as hard 
as we can; and 
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bring the wizard < < 
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In another —_ 
minute King 
Carlyon appeared. He was an evil-looking old man, 
with a long white beard; and, trembling by his side, 
was a most beautiful girl, the Princess Ingrid. 
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‘ What do ye desire of me?’ asked the King. 

Loyal stepped forward. 

‘We demand that thou deliver to us the Princess 
Ingrid.’ 

‘ And wherefore ? ’ asked the old man haughtily. 

“I would take her to wife and remove her from 
thy unholy spells,’ he replied. 

‘Ha! Wouldst thou, indeed, young man? I 
see thou art brave. Hast brought a goodly retinue 
with thee? Attempt, therefore, to swim the moat ; 
for ’tis the only way to gain thy heart’s desire, 
and there be many strange reptiles therein, who be 
hungry for a meal of human flesh.’ 

“We will wait here,’ cried Lord Lion, ‘ till we 
starve thee out.’ 

‘ Then ye will wait till the worlditself ends. Fools ! 
Think ye that 
ye can outwit 
a wizard’s 
wisdom ?’” 

Saying this, 
he slung a 
bow from his 
shoulders, and 
fittinganarrow 
to it, aimed 
straight at Loyal, who, quickly seeing his intent, 
fell flat on the ground, and in consequence the 
Diplodocus, who was by his side, received the arrow 
in her huge leg. 

Screaming with rage and pain, and not heeding 
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the dangers of the moat, the huge animal took a 
flying leap, and, with a frightful splash, landed in the 
middle of it. She scrambled up the other side and 
rushed at the wizard, who had turned to flee. He 
was too late, for she just sat on him ; and when she 
rose, which she did not do for at least a minute, to 
make quite sure of her work, well—the wizard was 
not! (The Diplodocus is an immense creature.) 

This had all taken place so quickly that the other 
animals had simply looked on amazed ; but Loyal, 
heedless of the monsters of the moat (no doubt the 
Diplodocus’s mighty splash had scared them off), 
plunged in quickly, swam to the other side, reached 
the now thoroughly-frightened Princess, and, kneel- 
ing before her, kissed her hand. 

‘Wilt thou come with me to my father’s Palace? ’ 
he asked. 

‘Aye,’ she answered, ‘my true knight, to the 
world’s end, if need be. I have been informed of 
thy coming in a dream, and thine image has been 
ever before me.’ 

‘ Then at once let us away from this unholy place.’ 

He took her gently by the hand, and led her to one 
of the boats. But before he did so he addressed the 
guards, who stood by, bewildered at all the recent 
happenings. 

“You will keep order in this Castle,’ he said, 
‘until such time as my father King Royal’s will 
be known.’ 

The guards bowed their heads in acknowledge- 
ment, and Loyal steered his boat to the opposite 
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bank and joined the great concourse of animals. 
They made their way once again to the forest. 

‘The spell is now lifted,’ he cried, ‘and ye are 
free to roam where ye will ; but if ye elect to remain 
in this forest, and continue to feed on the herbage 
which grows herein, I give you my Royal word that 
no hunters shall enter or pursue you.’ 

King Lion gravely thanked him. 

The Shiftless One asked permission to accompany 
Loyal. 

‘For,’ he said, ‘ I was his first friend.’ 

‘You have permission,’ replied Lord Lion. 

‘And grow another set of whiskers in Human 
Land,’ snapped Lady Lion. 

A deep sigh was heard from the Diplodocus. 

‘I’m very, very tired and sleepy,’ she cried. 
‘ This world is so different from the one I was brought 
up in. If, therefore, no one objects, I think I should 
like to go back to my swamp. It is just over 
there.’ 

No one objected. Slowly, with tired steps, she 
made her way there, lay down full length, and, with 
a sigh of deep satisfaction, slowly sank into the 
bog. 

Loyal bade them all an affectionate farewell ; 
and both he and the Princess Ingrid mounted the 
back of the elephant, who had humbly solicited 
this honour, and, followed by the Shiftless One, 
left the forest and made for his father’s Palace, 


where they were received with great Rejcsctngs : 


and lived happily ever afterwards. 
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As Brittlewings brought the story to a conclusion, 
Harry Smith, who was sitting up in bed, his eyes 
wide with wonder, said, ‘ Oh, go on, dear Brittle- 
wings ; tell me another.’ . 

‘No, my dear lad,’ she replied, ‘not to-night. 
Sleep, dear, sleep, and to-morrow even I will come 
again.’ 


Ill 


THE SECOND NIGHT 
THE STORY OF THE SCULLERY Boy 


RITTLEWINGS, true to her promise, flitted 
through the open window the following night, 
and, sitting on the pillow, by Harry’s side, 

said: My next story is called 


IN a far-away country, one summer morn, a youth 
of seventeen years of age reclined on a mossy 
bank by the side of a large, flowing river, dreaming, 
day-dreaming. That does not mean that he was 
asleep, but rather that his imagination was having 
full play, building wonderful castles in the air, and 
planning the great things he would do when he 
really was a man and free. Yes, he would fight 
dragons, restore imprisoned maidens, storm castles, 
release tortured prisoners, and would stand four- 
square to the world against every form of injustice. 
Aye, he would be a very paladin of chivalry : nothing 
unclean should draw breath near his abode; his 
advent should be the signal for their departure. 
He would be loved by all humble creatures ; they 
72 
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would look up to him, and rely on the strength of 
his sword-arm for deliverance in time of trouble. 
Clad in shining chain-armour, he would face a world 
of foes, with courage undaunted and with soul 
aflame for honour and truth. Thusand thus dreamed 
Boris on that beautiful summer morn, as the river 
lazily meandered on its destined way to the great 
ocean. . 

So lost in his day-dreams was he that he heeded 
not the approach of a venerable-looking old man of 
noble mien with a long, white, flowing beard. The 
old man stood gazing at Boris for a moment or two, 
marvelling greatly at the beauty of this youth, 
just on the threshold of manhood, and sadly his 
mind travelled back to his own youth, when all the 
world was wonderland and every day a little life. 

“How now, bright youth?’ he said. ‘ Dost 
plan great things ? ’ 

Boris turned with a start, instantly rose, and 
bowed as he replied : 

‘ Aye, noble sir, I was thinking of great things. 
Perchance I dreamed.’ 

“Sit, my lad, sit; for I am weary, and would 
converse with thee awhile. Say, how art thou 
called ? ’ 

‘My name is Boris,’ he answered, as once again 
he reclined on the mossy bank, the old man taking 
a seat by his side. 

‘It is good to dream sometimes,’ continued the 
old man. ‘But dreams belong mostly to age; 
youth is the time for action.’ 
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‘ Aye, noble sir, that is my chief desire, if I only 
knew how to interpret my dreams into reality.’ 

‘Tell me of thy dreams.’ 

‘They are scarce worth the telling, kind sir. 
Would cause thee to laugh at youth.’ 

‘Age cannot afford to laugh at youth; would 
rather share and temper its enthusiasm. Speak on, 
therefore, from thy full heart gladly.’ 

Boris turned and faced the old man. 

‘If thou wouldst really care to hear, noble sir,’ 
he said, ‘ then, I chafe at my present life of inaction. 
I would travel and seek adventure. I dream of 
foreign parts, of people oppressed, whose wrongs 
need righting. I dream of maidens, perchance 
Princesses, such as one reads of in fairy books, in 
dire distress, whose rescue should be achieved by 
the strength of my sword-arm and mother wit. 
I would challenge to mortal combat every oppressor 
and worker of evil, seeking at all times to right 
wrong. Aye, all these things I would do, if I only 
knew how to begin.’ 

The old man smiled as he replied: ‘It seems 
to me that one life would be all insufficient to 
accomplish thy task. Hast a father?’ 

‘ Nay, I live with my uncle, who grudges me my 
keep. He is a recluse, and from morn till eve is 
absorbed in his book-lore.’ 

‘Thou saidst thou wouldst rescue Princesses in 
distress. Can it be so that thou dost seek the 
reward of one—to be joined in holy wedlock?’ 

‘Nay, that I had not thought on; for how 
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sould I serve all if I be tied to one? I must 
de free.’ 

‘Perchance, because thou so desirest, thou wilt 
be the more quickly enchained in those silken cords 
which love is for ever weaving.’ 

‘Then I must break those silken cords.’ 

‘ Aye, youth, youth,’ sighed the old man, ‘ was 
ever confident in its strength and power. Say, 
bright youth, what are thy qualifications for this 
strenuous life of rescue work on which thou wouldst 
embark? Canst ride and swim? Art skilful with 
the sword ?’ 

‘I have ridden a horse since early boyhood, and 
have swum unwearily for many a furlong ; but, alas ! 
[ have never been taught the use of the sword.’ 

‘Then, methinks that, until thou hast acquired 
that craft thou art ill fitted to right those wrongs 
of which thou speakest.’ 

“ Aye, that I do know right well ; but my uncle— 
so wrapped up in his 
books is he—scarce 
heeds my existence. 
Food I grudgingly 
receive, and the 
wherewithal to 
clothe myself as becomes the ancient house to which 
I belong ; but I verily believe, if I were to disappear, 
and were never more to be heard of, that old man 
my uncle would scarce notice it.’ 

‘It seems to me that it would be but right for 
an old man like myself to repair the injustice of 
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another. Lad, take without fear this purse from 
me—for youth may take from age without shame— 
and with it go to the city near by. Take lessons 
in swordcraft from the master fencers thou wilt 
find there, and then, perchance, opportunity may 
come for thee to rescue distressed maidens and to 
put the world generally to right.’ 

Boris hesitated. 

‘Nay, kind sir; ’tis a large sum! *Iwere not 
right that I should take it from thee.’ 

‘Fear not to take it. I once had a son just as 
thou art. Deny me not the favour of assisting 
thee and thy enthusiasm. But one word, boy : 
art easily discouraged ? ’ 

‘Nay, sir; I can persevere.’ 

‘I mean,’ continued the old man, ‘there is no 
golden flowery road to success; nothing is easy. 
There be some who will tell thee how lightly 
they achieved a great thing. They lie in their 
pride, for no great thing was ever achieved lightly. 
The road to fame begins in a muddy ditch, through 
which thou must wade 
and lacerate thy feet too 
often with sharp stones 
and broken glass; must 
bow thine head to the 
scorn of friends, and to 
the taunts of enemies. 
But I forget; thou seek- 
est not fame, but rather rescue-work. Go! Learn 
thou swordcraft, and in three months I will come 
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again, and, perchance, may help thee on the way 
to do those wonderful things thy soul desirest.’ 

Thus saying, the old man bade Boris a brief 
adieu, and, to his amazement, seemed almost to 
fade away into mist; and Boris rubbed his eyes, 
thinking he must have been mistaken. 

Boris lost no time in visiting the city near by, 
where he arranged to have fencing-lessons with the 
dest masters; and in a short time he became so 
oroficient in the art that he amazed them with his 
almost supernatural skill. Indeed, one of the 
masters told him that it would only be fair to the 
world at large to have a placard placed on his back 
with these words on it : 

‘ Beware of picking a quarrel with me!’ 

So the days passed on till the three months were 
nded, when one night he awoke with a start, to 
yehold the old man at the foot of his bed. 

‘The time has come,’ he said, ‘to begin thy 
escue-work. It may not be to thy liking at the 
yeginning. Indeed, not to mince words, it will 
ot be to thy liking—no, not at all; but when the 
ime comes for thee to remember, bear in mind 
hese words: Perseverance and reward are twin 
others; opportunities come to all who wait, 
it do not hesitate when the opportunities come, 
ict! Finally, no honest work ever degraded an 
onest man.’ 

Saying these words, the old man disappeared. 


‘Take that! and that! and that!’ 
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Boris staggered back as one in a maze, as the 
muscular cook boxed his ears again and again. 

‘That'll teach thee,’ continued the cook, ‘to 
be more careful. That’s the tenth dish thou hast 
broken since thou hast been here ! ’ 

‘How long have I been here?’ he asked, gazing 
first at the broken earthen- 
ware on the floor, and then 
at the ample proportions 
and red, excited face of the 
cook. 

‘ How long hast thou been 
here? Hark athim! I’ve 
always said the boy’s daft. 
Pretends to forget he came 
shivering to the back gate of the Castle three 
months ago, starving and in rags, begging for work. 
Thou art not fit even to be a scullery lad. Feeding 
pigs is thy work, and, in faith, thou shalt do it 
in future. Here! Pick up these broken pieces, 
and then take this swill-tub into the yard and 
feed the pigs. Look alive! Dost hear?’ 

She was for aiming another blow at Boris, who, 
sensing her intention, quickly shouldered the tub 
and made for the yard, which, strangely enough, 
seemed quite familiar to him. Then, reaching 
the sties, he climbed up the short pair of steps and 
poured the swill into the troughs. 

But his troubles were not yet over; for, as he 
leaned to empty the bucket, a hefty-looking lout 
about his own size, perhaps slightly taller, 
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crept behind him, gave him a shove, and over he 
went, face downwards, into the slush and mire 
of the pig-wash. 

Aflame with rage at 
this indignity, and still 
smarting from the blows 
of the buxom cook, he 
quickly climbed out and 
made for the grinning 
lout, who stood by with 
one or two others of his kind, evidently thinking, 
from the experiences of the past three months, 
that Boris could be safely baited without fear of 
reprisals. But Boris was now awake. Rolling up 
his shirt sleeves, he advanced to the youth and 
dealt him a swift blow on the point of the jaw. 

‘The daft one shows fight!’ exclaimed the on- 
lookers; whilst the youth who had been so 
unexpectedly struck, bellowing with pain, charged 
at Boris, who, side-stepping, launched another blow 
with telling effect. 

A ring was formed, and then the fight began in 
real earnest ; for the other youth, perceiving that 
he had no novice to deal with, became more wary, 
and he, too, began to punch hard. And for the 
next few minutes there was a ding-dong battle, 
with give-and-take on both sides. 

To Boris belonged the superior skill, though 
undoubtedly his opponent was possessed of more 
brawn and muscle; and when he did force home 
a blow, Boris staggered, and with difficulty retained 
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his feet. But at last an opportunity, which he 
had been expecting, offered itself. The lout, 
after he had dealt a smashing blow, which had 
forced down Boris’s guard, ducked his head and 
charged. Boris quickly had it tucked under his 
arm, in chancery, and with his free fist was prepared 
to punish him unmercifully. 

‘ Dost thou surrender ? ’ he asked first. 

‘Yes, let me:go; thou hast won!’ 

Boris released him, and it was at this moment 
that the cook appeared and beheld the two boys, 
battered and bruised and with bloody faces. 

‘What’s the meaning ofthis? *sheasked. ‘There’s 
no need to tell me. It’s the daft boy causing 
trouble again. ’Twere best I seek the Princess’s 
permission to have him well whipped.’ 

‘Nay, nay, that may not be,’ spake his antagonist, 
to Boris’s great astonishment. ‘I provoked him. 
He fought fairly, and he beat me. Lord, yes, 
never a fool entered a trap quicker than when I 
put my head under his arm.’ 

‘ Well, off with the lot of you! I'll have no fight- 
ing here ; so speed you to your jobs.’ And the cook 
once again returned to her kitchen, while his late 
enemy came up to Boris and held out his hand. 

‘I would like to be friends an thou wilt,’ he said 
simply. 

Boris grasped his hand with a firm grip as he 
replied, ‘ I need a friend, and will accept thy friend- 
ship gladly. How art thou called?’ 

‘Dimitrie. And thou?’ 
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‘Boris. Isit true,’ asked Boris, ‘ that I have been 
here three months, and came starving and in rags? ’ 

‘Why, yes, and could give no proper account of 
thyself ; thy memory had failed thee,’ said he. 
‘ Has. it come back ? ’ 

‘ Aye, to some extent.’ 

‘Then what land didst thou come from? For in 
faith thou hadst travelled far. Thine hose was in 
shreds, and thy footwear likewise.’ 

“I know not the land I came from. My memory 
so far has not recovered. I dreamed a dream one 
night in my uncle’s home. I was to travel and 
serve a Princess.’ 

“Well, thou hast travelled,’ laughed Dimitrie, 
‘and thou dost serve a 
Princess, but as a@ scullery 
boy. Art satisfied ?’ 

‘Oh! Oh!’ groaned 
Boris, as he sat down on 
a tree stump. ‘So this 
is the end of my vain imaginings? I serve a 
Princess as a scullery boy.’ 

‘Well, what didst thou expect? Tobe the Captain 
of her Bodyguard ? ’ 

‘ Something like that. To rescue her, perchance, 
from some great danger.’ 

‘That’s brave talk. Perchance hast knowledge 
of swordcraft ?’ 

‘ Aye, that indeed have I.’ 

‘Well, hadst best serve in her Army, when it 
returns, if ever.’ 

F 
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‘How meanest thou? Tell me the name of the 
Princess whom I serve.’ 

‘She is commonly known as Her Highness, Her 
Serene Highness—I should say, the Princess Yolande 
of Styria, a very beautiful Princess, cold and haughty 
to her equals, but always kind and condescending 
to her inferiors.’ 

‘God send her a friend !’ 

‘ Aye, the need is urgent. Her reign is a lonely 
one. Her Army is absent, compelled to join forces 
with our Overlord, his Majesty of Austria. The 
people are turbulent, and inclined to rebel ; for they 
like not the rule of a woman who lacks a consort. 
There comes one this way, with gifts and a retinue— 
he should be here by even—who seeks her hand in 
marriage. She will entertain him, but declines 
the honour he offers—and no wonder. ’Tis a loath- 
some creature he is, this Prince of Abazia, and 
steeped in crime, so rumour hath it. He hath set 
his mind on the Princess ; and, if need be, will carry 
her off, for who can prevent it? With the Army 
away, the crowd of unmannerly ruffians about her 
Palace, who feed out of her hand, would betray her, 
one and all, for the Prince’s favour. Would that 
I had thy knowledge of swordcraft! e’en were it 
only one blow I could strike. But there, I am not 
noble, and no sword will ever dangle at my hosen.’ 

‘I spring from a noble house,’ said Boris. 

“Oh, dost thou?’ came the cook’s sharp voice 
near by. ‘ Well, suppose thou dost come and get 
on with the work in the scullery, Master Noble, 
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dish-wash-up boy? And I warn thee, break another 
dish, and thou shalt be whipped.’ 

Boris sighed. His vision of swordplay and real 
service to the Princess vanished into thin air, as 
with heavy heart he followed the cook to the kitchen 
and took up his loathsome work at the sink. 

The next day there was a bustle and to-do about 
the Castle ; for the Prince of Abazia, with a large 
retinue, had arrived, and that very evening a banquet 
was to be given in his honour in the Great Hall 
of the Castle. 

“How can I do myself justice,’ grumbled the 
cook, ‘when all the men who be serviceable for 
waiting have gone to the wars and the wenches are 
but ill-trained? Drat that boy! Dress him in a 
decent suit, and let him wait on . 
their Highnesses! And, mark ~~ 
thee, my lad, if thou art clumsy iA rig 
and disgrace thyself, ’tis a sound ae iM | 


whipping thou shalt receive on fj 


the morrow. I’ faith, I promise _ 
thee that !’ gS 

For a moment Boris felt in- Ha: 
clined to rebel, when suddenly the 
old man’s words came back to him—‘ The road 
to fame begins in a muddy ditch.’ Well, well, if 
this dish-washing were to be a prelude to fame, it 
was no worse than a muddy ditch. Yes, he would 
submit, and persevere. 

That same evening found Boris in the Great Hall 
of the Castle assisting to wait on the numerous 
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guests. He felt very awkward ; for, needless to say, 
it was work to which he was unaccustomed. How- 
ever, he did his best, and all went well till he was 
commanded to hand a certain dish to the Princess 
Yolande. Trembling, he took his way to the head 
of the table, where she was seated, and on her 
immediate right was the Prince of Abazia. Now, the 
Princess had a very long train to her dress, which 
was gracefully draped round the foot of her chair, 
which poor Boris failed to perceive. He tripped ; 
and the whole contents of the steaming dish was 
spilled on the shoulders of the Prince. Boris, 
recovering himself, stood aghast at the enormity of 
his offence. A frightful stream of profane language 
issued from the lips of his Royal Highness as 
attendants rushed forward to repair the damage. 


Princess Yolande, whilst expressing her concern, 
could hardly suppress a smile. 

“Take the clumsy beast out and whip him !’ 
exclaimed the Prince when his abuse had for the 
moment become exhausted. 
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“Nay, nay,’ said the Princess (and Boris wor- 
shipped her from that moment). ‘’Tis rather myself 
that should suffer punishment ; for my dress, which 
a silly fashion dictates, is surely the cause of this 
most unfortunate accident. Wouldst be ungallant 
enough to order such punishment to be meted out 
to me?’ 

Another outburst from the Prince, who screamed, 
‘Take him out and whip him!’ 

‘ Pardon, Highness,’ said the Princess in a voice 
as cold as ice, ‘’tis I who give orders for reward 
or punishment in this my Castle. The youth 
tripped. His accident is more excusable than 
thy profanity. I pray thee accept my regrets, 
and let the incident pass.’ 

‘Incident! Incident!’ shouted the Prince. ‘’Tis 
plain to see that a man’s rule is necessary in thy 
Castle. Have a care, madam! Have acare! Let 
that youth be fittingly punished ! ’ 

The Princess rose. 

‘Sir,’ she said, ‘’tis plain that thy temper hath 
gained the better of thy manners, which are not 
only churlish, but unworthy of a prince. I leave 
thee, therefore, to the company which thou hast 
seen fit to intrude on my privacy. My Seneschal 
will see to it the claims of hospitality are paid thee 
in full measure; and, since thy company is not 
congenial to myself, I bid thee adieu.’ 

The Princess then bowed low to the angry Prince 
and summoned the Seneschal to her side. 

‘See to it,’ she said, ‘that nothing be lacking 
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for the Prince’s comfort and for that of his retinue, 
and send the youth to me in the morning. Let 
no one dare breathe word of punishment. I rule 
here, and will judge now and always. Take the 
youth under thy care. Thy head be on it.’ 

Again this courageous Princess bowed to the 
assembled company, and withdrew. Boris, the 
cause of all this trouble, was greatly crestfallen. 
At a beckoning nod from the Seneschal, he with- 
drew also, and was glad to do so. 

This official conducted him to a far-off chamber 
in the Castle. : 

‘ Best go to sleep,’ he said. ‘ Thou hast wrought 
enough mischief for one day. The Princess will 
pay dearly for thy clumsiness.’ 

“How meanest thou ? ’ he said. 

‘°Tis common knowledge this day that the 
Prince—curse him!—hath asked her hand in 
marriage and hath met with refusal. He now seeks 
but an opening to pick a quarrel, and to do his 
wicked will on her and on us all. Thou hast pro- 
vided the opening for him most opportunely, 
even if it were not of the kind he was seeking.’ 
And, with these words, the Seneschal left the 
boy. 

Scarcely, however, had his footsteps died in the 
distance upon Boris’s ears before the lad, who was 
stricken with remorse, emerged from the chamber, 
and made his way once more to the Great Hall, 
and appeared before the{Prince and his retinue. 

The Prince’s face darkened as he beheld the author 
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of the recent trouble before him. His retinue 
appeared too much astonished for words. 

“I have come to take my punishment,’ said Boris 
boldly. 

‘ And shalt. ne it on thy bare back,’ snarled the 
Prince. “‘ Fetch me a whip.’ 

But at this moment the Seneschal, who had 
suddenly remembered that he had forgotten to lock 
the door, had hurried to the Great Hall, where he 
found Boris stripping off his outer garment and 
preparing for chastisement. 

“What wouldst thou do, Prince?’ asked the 
Seneschal. 

‘That which should have been done an hour 
agone but for the scruples of the Princess.’ 

‘ Thou must not do it, for I am pledged to preserve 
his safety or my head is forfeit.’ 

‘Dost think she would carry out such a threat, 
this gentle Princess?’ 

‘Mistake not, my Prince; for when she 
is an angered she strikes first and repents after- 
wards.’ 

“She needs a man to rule her. Well, Seneschal, 
I do not wish thee to lose thy head for a woman’s 
caprice. I have no quarrel with thee. But on the 
morrow I will see the youth fittingly punished. 
Give warning, therefore, that at cock-crow ye all 
assemble here before me and swear fealty; for 
verily it is my intention to bind your Princess to 
me in bonds of holy wedlock and take possession 
of this Castle.’ 
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‘I will deliver thy message, Highness; but 
count not on my presence here—I am too old to 
serve a new master.’ 

‘We shall see,’ sneered the Prince. ‘ Thou art 
scarce past middle age. Wilt find my rule, 

perchance, not so tasteful to thee as 

(). petticoat government. Get thee gone! 
Ka Take the boy with thee. Lock him up 
securely, and to-morrow we will let him 

taste the whip!’ And here the Prince 

‘ laughed cruelly, as though in anticipa- 


| tion. 
Cin The Seneschal and Boris withdrew. 
(i Nor did the former say a word to Boris, 

“| but conducted him to a chamber and 

turned the key on him. 

Scarce an hour had passed before the Seneschal 
again appeared before Boris. 

‘Thou wilt follow me,’ he said. ‘The Princess 
bids thee to her presence.’ 

Greatly wondering, Boris accompanied the Senes- 
chal to a remote part of the Castle, where the Princess 
Yolande had her private apartments. Boris thought 
her very beautiful as he gazed upon her. Yes, 
she was the Princess of his dreams. Calm and 
unperturbed she sat, still clothed in the beautiful 
dress that had been the cause of allthe trouble. She 
smiled kindly at him as he knelt and kissed her hand. 

“So, didst seek thy punishment?’ she asked. 
‘ Didst know he would have stripped the flesh from 
’ thy back ? ’ 
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‘I thought it possible, your Highness,’ he replied 
gravely. 

‘ Didst fear?’ 

* Aye, madam.’ 

‘Thou art a brave youth. I forgive thy 
clumsiness. Have heard of thy coming to my 
Castle. Who art thou?’ 

“My name is Boris, Princess. I come of a noble 
house. My uncle is Count Roland, of Poloyski. 
I am his heir.’ 

“Why didst thou come here?’ 

‘I know not, madam. ’Twas my desire to see the 
world, to achieve greatly. My memory fails me 
between the time of my going and my coming 
hither.’ 

‘Well, thou certainly didst hy 
begin thy climbing on the \, 6 
lowest rung of the ladder. cou, 
Art astrong-looking youth. e 
Knowest aught of sword- As A 
craft?’ / 

‘Aye, I have some small 
skill in that art, Princess.’ 

‘Prove him, Seneschal. 
Fetch me two rapiers.’ aldo 

The Seneschal withdrew, Eno: 
and returned shortly with 
two swords, handed one to Boris, and stood on 
guard. Both weapons had blunted ends, such as 
are needed for practice. 

Boris quickly proved his skill ; and although the 
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Seneschal was no tiro, in two minutes Boris had 
sent his sword flying to the far end of the chamber, 
whilst the Princess clapped her hands with delight, 
though the Seneschal was somewhat chagrined. 

‘Thou art a very master of swordcraft,’ said she. 
‘ Canst ride a spirited steed ?’ 

‘No horse ever foaled can throw me, lady.’ 

‘Then shalt wash dishes no more. Say, wilt 
enter my service?’ 

‘I am in thy service already, madam, and will 
serve thee to the death.’ 

‘Nay! ’Tis thy life to preserve mine which is my 
desire. Live! Live! and carve thy way and mine 
to the Emperor’s camp. We 
ride within the _ hour. 
Seneschal, take the youth and 
clothe him as becomes his 
station. Give him food and 
wine, and be ready within the 
hour without the Castle 
gates at the far end with 
three horses, the best in our 
stables, and fully equipped, 
for our ride to the Emperor’s camp. Speed ye!’ 

The Seneschal and Boris knelt and kissed the 
Princess’s hand as she impatiently dismissed them. 

It was growing towards the dawn when Boris, 
accompanied by the Seneschal, made his way silently 
enough to the Castle stables. Boris was clad once 


again as became his birth, and, best of all, a sword 


hung by his side. He pinched himself once or 
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twice to make sure that he was not dreaming, 
for here was a dream being brought to reality. 
He was in very truth serving a princess in her 
direst need, a real princess, and such a princess ! 
Mistake not, Boris was not 
in love with her, but every 
chivalrous feeling which God 
has planted in the hearts of 
all youths was roused. If 
that plant be watered and : 
carefully tended, it will grow —=[{ 
into a noble tree, and will — 
give shelter in all the sin- “\y 
scorched places of the world. : 
There was something akin 
to worship in Boris’s feeling towards the Princess 
Yolande, a desire to protect her in her need. 

The Seneschal, by the aid of a lantern, quickly 
selected three horses, and with the assistance of 
Boris he saddled and led them out beyond the 
Castle grounds to the appointed rendezvous, where 
the Princess awaited them. It was still dark, 
though in the far east a faint glow heralded the 
coming dawn. 

‘Is all well?’ asked a cloaked and muffled 
figure. 

‘Aye, Highness. Ride ye both on towards the 
cross-roads. There wait. There is work yet for me 
to do here.’ 

‘What wouldst thou?’ she asked, somewhat 
anxiously. 
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‘ The Prince and his retinue,’ replied the Seneschal, 
‘are all more or less in drunken slumber, but an 
hour or two will find them awake and thee flown. 
They will surely follow thee, Princess, and I go to 
scatter all their steeds. Their delay then will be 
the more sure.’ 

‘’Tis well thought on. See to it!’ was the brief 
reply. 

The Seneschal tethered 
his horse and proceeded 
on his errand, whilst 
without another word the 
Princess and Boris rode 
towards thecoming dawn. 

For some miles they 
proceeded silently, Boris 
rejoicing in the speed of 
the magnificent beast he 
rode, feeling all a-quiver 
with the joy of life and the thirst for adventure. 
At last they came to the cross-roads, where they 
halted their horses. Boris vaulted lightly, and 
assisted the Princess to dismount, and at that 
moment the sun rose beyond the horizon and 
flooded the world with a golden glory. The 
Princess threw back her cloak, and then it was, 
for the first time, that Boris noted that she was clad 
as a youth, with riding-breeches, sword, feathered 
cap, and oh, alas! with short cropped hair; but 
even so, boyish as she looked, she was beautiful 
beyond words. 
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‘Oh, Highness!’ he cried. ‘Thy hair, thy 
beautiful hair !’ 

The Princess laughed. 

‘’Twill grow again,’ 
sacrifice.’ 

“ But was it necessary, madam ?’ 

“Aye, boy; we shall be but three. I would not 
have thee handicapped in any wayside fight by a 
woman. [ also am not unskilled in swordcraft.’ 

* But thou canst not, must not, mix thyself up in 
any affray,’ said Boris, aghast. ‘ The Seneschal and 
myself will protect thee.’ 

““* Must ”’ is a word I do not tolerate,’ replied 
Yolande somewhat haughtily ; ‘ but I promise thee 
that I will not interfere in any quarrel unless the odds 
be against thee.’ 

“My sword-arm is as those of three,’ said Boris 
without the least trace of pride. 

‘*Twill stand the need, methinks,’ was the terse 
reply. 

Very shortly afterwards the Seneschal rejoined 
them, muttering, ‘ They’re well scattered. Will 
take some rounding up.’ And, with these brief 
words, he took the lead, the Princess and Boris 
following him at an easy canter forward into the day. 

Many leagues they traversed without a word 
spoken on either side till noontide, when the Senes- 
chal cried halt, and they rested awhile by a wayside 
stream, watered their horses, and partook of such 
light refreshment as the Seneschal had had the 
foresight to bring. Then forward again till sundown 


she said. ‘’Twas a small 
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they rode, when, having found a convenient spot 
in the shelter of a small wood, they tethered their 
horses and disposed themselves for the night. 

At early dawn they were on the road once more. 
They were a silent trio; only once in the course of 
many hours did the Seneschal speak. 

‘Should reach the Emperor’s camp by noon on 
the morrow,’ he said. 

‘’Tis well,’ was the Princess’s brief reply. 

At noon the heat of the sun became intolerable, 
and the horses seemed all but spent. 

‘*Twould be wise to rest, madam,’ said the 
Seneschal. 

They dismounted, and sparingly partook of the 

few provisions that remained. 

‘I am weary, and would sleep awhile,’ said 
Yolande. 

Nothing loath, both the Seneschal and Boris lay 
themselves down on the lush green grass, the 
Princess retiring ‘neath the shade of a neighbouring 
tree, and soon all three were wrapped in profound 
slumber. They were rudely awakened by the sound 
of galloping horses near by. 

“Quick, boy, back to the tree, thy sword-arm 
bare! So, good lad’; for Boris, at the Seneschal’s 
command, had instantly stripped himself of all 
that would interfere with his swordcraft. ‘ Do thou, 
Highness, hold thyself in readiness, and wait for 
that which may be. I beseech thee throw not thyself 
into the fight unless need be.’ 

‘Thou art in command, good Seneschal. I obey. 
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See, there be four horsemen. May they ride in 
peace !’ 

“The country is in a lawless state. Methinks 
peace-comers be rare,’ muttered the Seneschal. 

The words were hardly out of his mouth before 
the four horsemen rode up, dismounted, tethered 
their horses, and advanced towards the Seneschal 
and Boris. They were villainous-looking men; 
their swords were unsheathed. 

“Why this freezing welcome, old man?’ asked 
the leader, addressing the Seneschal. 

‘’Twere best to show our mettle, 
if thy intentions be sinister,’ he 
replied. ‘What wouldst thou with 
us?’ 

‘Ha! Isee, thou art a man of 
few words; Ilikewise. The times 
be hard and good coin scarce, as 
also such excellent horseflesh as I 
perceive yonder. We be four 
against an old man and two puling lads. Be 
wise, therefore, give us what we seek, and pre- 
serve thine ancient blood and that of the lads; 
or, say, I offer thee even better terms. Join our 
party—yes, we be robbers; though the nobles 
leave us little enough to take in these days, and 
what they leave the Emperor’s men devour.’ 

‘ For a man of few words, thou talkest overmuch. 
On guard!’ was the stern reply of the Seneschal, 
but he waited for attack with his back to the tree ; 
and Boris likewise. The Princess remained in the 
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background, with sword unsheathed, while the four 
men closed in. 

Thereupon began an unequal fight. The Seneschal 
engaged two, as also did Boris. His sword darted 
hither and thither like a streak of lightning; but 
he was pressed hard, and the sweat glistened in 
beads on his forehead as he thrust at his opponents, 
and parried again and again. But he was the 
master of both from the beginning, for he quickly 
disarmed one of the villains, and, taking no 
chances—this not being a duel of honour—thrust 
his sword through his shoulder-joint, the man’s arm 
then dangling useless by his side. In another 
moment his sword passed through the heart of the 
other villain, who stretched his length on the ground, 
silent and still. But the battle was not yet over ; 
for the Seneschal, who had severely wounded one 
of his opponents, was bleeding and wounded himself, 
and there still remained one doughty fighter. Him 
Boris engaged, and so hot became the fight that after 
a few seconds of brilliant swordplay the villain 
threw down his weapon. 

. “T surrender,’ he said ; ‘am too sinful a man to 
die. Am at thy mercy.’ 

Boris looked at him for a moment with a cold, 
steely look, and it would seem that his boyhood had 
suddenly slipped from him as he replied : 

‘’Tis hanging for such as thee. What sayest thou, 
Highness ? ’ | 

‘Let him go, brave boy. Bid him take his 
wounded comrade with him and leave his judgement 


; 
" 
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“Hee, hee, hee! 
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cackled the old woman, 
my niece now?’ 


(see page 108) 
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to God. For me, I would bind the Seneschal’s 
wounds.” © 


The ruffian needed no second bidding; both he 


_ and his companion quickly made off, having by this 
time a wholesome respect for the lambs they had 
_ sought to fleece. 


The Pmncess bound the Seneschal’s wounds, 
which were fortunately only flesh cuts, and then 


_ she said, ‘ Let us proceed before worse befalls.’ 


All that afternoon and evening they sped onwards 
without further incident, nearer and nearer to the 
Emperor’s camp. Early the following morning 
Boris awoke, and, since the Princess and the 
Seneschal were still asleep, he would take this 
opportunity, he thought, of discovering a pool near 
by or stream where the horses could be watered, 
for, weary and exhausted the previous evening, 


they were forced to camp in a shallow spot, 
| sheltered, ’tis true, but one absolutely devoid of 
any pool or stream. 


So Boris quickly untethered his steed and rode 


off into the morning, and it was a beautiful dawn, 


full of promise for a warm day. They were but a 
few hours from the Emperor’s camp; but, unless 
water could be found, they might have to pass the 
final stage of their journey on foot. The country 


here was hilly, and the camping-place was soon out 


of sight. Boris rode for some distance, and then, 
joy of joys! he came upon a beautiful trickling 


‘streamlet. 


Both he and his horse drank their fill, and gladly 
G 


had been taught te be cautious His master had — 
impressed upon him that there was a time to fence _ 
er act on the defensive, and there was a time to 


knowledge to the present situation. The 
ing horsemen might be soldiers af the Emperor, 
perchance the Prince and his followers, who 
ridden post-haste to overtake the Princess. 
more he tethered his horse, and crept forward 
Slowly till he came to a clump af trees which gave | 
him full view of the campinge-ground. : | 
The horsemen came nearer and nearer, and Baris | 
could see that the Seneschal and the Princess were 
thoroughly alarmed ; for, under the commands of 
the Prince, who indeed it was, the new-comers were 
describing @ circular movement, and were quickly 
surrounding them. 
Boris thought quickly. To join the Princess and 
the Seneschal would be quixotic folly. Their 
Surrender was sure. What could three do against 
fifty men? He decided to creep away as he had 
come ; so he recovered his horse, and led it quietly 
for some distance, that its gallopiie should not be 


i 


heard; and, v 
tode as he had 
Emperor’s camp. 

Recklessly he rode over hill and dale, chancing 
pitfalls, daring greatly, with one object in view— 
the Emperor’s camp; and he knew, from what the 
Seneschal had told him, that he could not be far 
off. On, on, sped his steed, needing neither whip nor 
spur, as though aware of the desperate need of his 
errand. One qualm came to Boris; he feared lest 
the Princess should think that he had deserted her 
in her need. But why think of self? It was the 
result which counted. On, on—— 

* Halt !’ suddenly cried a stern voice as he reached 
the bend of a hill. “‘ Who goe$ there?’ 

Boris reined in his sweating steed, and beheld 
before him half a score of mounted men, and he who 
had bidden him stop seemed to be their leader, for 
indeed he was a man of commanding presence. 

“I ride in haste to the Emperor,’ replied Boris; 
* the need is urgent.’ | 

“Since thou ridest mercilessly a somewhat valuable 
beast, I would suspect the need to be desperate.’ 

‘ Aye, desperate it be! A matter of life and 
death |’ 

“Even so, my bright youth, unless thou affordest 
me fuller information, nor life, nor death, shall 
obtain admittance to the Emperor’s presence. Life 
to-day is cheap, death so daily near; we fear not 
his presence—no, not at all.’ 

‘ Who art thou, sir}? ’ 
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‘I, bright youth, for the moment am the 
Emperor’s Chief-in-Command. To-morrow, who 
knows what I may be—or where?’ 

‘Pardon, my General, pardon, if my manners be 
churlish. ’Tis true I ride in desperate need ; ’tis for 
Her Highness the Princess Yolande of Styria.’ 

‘How sayest thou? Her Highness, and what of 
her?’ 

‘ She hath been captured by the Prince of Abazia, 
who seeks her, most unwilling, in wedlock.’ 

‘The devil! And how camest thou by this 
knowledge ? ’ 

‘TI am of her household, a most humble servant.’ 

‘Aye, and a most courageous youth. Enough. 
The rest of thy story is for the Emperor. Follow 
thou us; ’tis but a league. Thy horse be nearly 
spent. Count Holroyd, lend the youth thy steed, 
and do thou follow on with the beast which has 
rendered such good service, and see him well 
tended.’ 


Boris stood with head bowed before the Emperor, 


the Emperor of the Austrian Empire, the greatest 
potentate in Europe at that time, if not of the 
world ; an old, grizzled, but not unkindly man, and 
every inch a soldier. 

He had listened intently to Boris’s story. Then 
he issued a brief order to his Commander-in-Chief, 
who stood to attention close by. j 

‘ Take sufficient men,’ he said, ‘ and overtake the 
Prince and his men. Round them up, and return 
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hither. Shouldst be back by even. Place the 
Prince under arrest.’ 


It was the evening of the same day. Boris had 
been summoned to the presence of the Emperor, 
but he was led to a different tent from that of the 
morning, for, stern soldier as the Emperor was, he 
loved to surround himself with the trappings of 
Royalty. The great tent to which Boris had been 
conducted in the morning was a gorgeous affair, 
complete with throne whose framework was studded 
with precious stones, and the tent itself was hung 
with gold and purple and priceless tapestries. But 
here was simplicity. Furniture there was none, 
save an altar, on which burned six candles in golden 
holders ; likewise a lamp was suspended from the 
roof of the tent, and on the altar itself rested a 
massive gold crucifix. Boris knelt before his 
Emperor, at whose side stood the Princess Yolande. 

“We have heard,’ said the Emperor, ‘from Her 
Highness of thy prowess, thy fortitude, and ready 
wit. Thou hast rendered a great service to Styria 
and to us. We do not lightly regard such faithful- 


ness and devotion as thou hast shown to our person. 


Art thou an ambitious youth ? ’ 

“Aye, your Majesty, that am I,’ replied Boris, 
lifting his eyes to the Princess, who regarded him for 
a moment with a gentle, loving glance and then 
sighed, as if she did not see the responding fire in 
the youth’s steady eyes. There was naught of love 
in them, but rather of worship. 
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‘ How can I further thine ambition ?’ asked the 
Emperor. 

‘Majesty, I would be content if thou wouldst 
employ me to do thy bidding, so long as thou givest 
me the right to travel with a small escort to right 
wrongs, relieve the oppressed, and to choose that 
path where danger lies, so that I may seek glory, 
not for glory’s sake, but for the high honour of thy 
throne and kingdom.’ 

The Emperor smiled as he replied: ‘ But, my 
bright youth, there be not maidens in distress every 
day. Dost seek perchance to take one to wife ? ’ 

‘Nay, nay, Majesty, ’twere a hindrance to my 
high endeavours.’ 

The Princess sighed. Smilingly she glanced at the 
Emperor as she said to Boris, ‘ Hand me thy sword.’ 

Wonderingly, Boris released his sword from its 
scabbard and gravely presented it to the Princess. 

She touched him lightly with it on the right 
shoulder. 

‘ Arise, Sir Boris, Knight of Styria,’ she said. 

As one in a maze, Boris stood upright before her. 

‘ And I create thee likewise a Knight of the Holy 
Cross,’ said the Emperor, pointing to the Crucifix. 
‘For such high ideals as thou hast shown thyself 
possessed of had best be dedicated to our Blessed 
Saviour. Thou shalt on the morrow join our forces 
which go to rescue Christ’s tomb from the accursed 
Saracen. Thou shalt become a Crusader. We are 
far from our capital city. It is not, therefore, 
possible for thee to prostrate thyself the night long 
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in our Cathedral of St. Stephen; but a Soldier of 
the Cross must e’en carry his church with him, 
and be ready to join his God on the field of battle, 
just as he finds his sword by his side ready to strike 
in His cause. Prostrate thyself, therefore, the night 
long before this His altar. Dedicate thyself to His 
service, and at first flush of 
dawn my Captains will 
instruct thee. Fare thee 
well.’ 

Boris kissed his hand ere he 
departed. The Princess lingered a moment, then 
gently released a glove from her hand. 

“Take this,’ she said, ‘as my favour. Carry it 
next thine heart, and perchance one day thou wilt 
return to seek other favours.’ 

Boris kissed her hand, his heart beat somewhat 
strangely, he thought, and then, she having departed, 
he laid his sword on the altar and prostrated himself 
before it. 


IV 
THE THIRD NIGHT 
THE STORY OF KATUSHKA 


N the third night Harry Smith was sitting 
up in bed, eagerly awaiting the arrival of 
Brittlewings ; and, when she suddenly flitted 

through the open window and perched herself as 
usual on the pillow by his side, he settled down 
with scarcely-suppressed excitement as she said: 
My next story is called 


Katuskkea 


Once again Katushka crept out of bed to listen 
at the open window as she heard that weird voice 
calling her : 

‘Ka-tush-ka! Ka-tush-ka! Ka-tush-ka!’ — 

This was the third night in succession that she had 
heard the call. She had only to climb out of the 
window—for her room was on the ground floor—to 
obey that summons ; but she was not fifteen years 
of age, and so was frightened. 

Again came the call, this time more insistent than 
ever : 

‘ Ka-tush-ka ! Ka-tush-ka!’ 

She felt something so compelling in this last 
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call that she hesitated no longer ; so, slipping on her 
shoes and throwing a cloak around her, she climbed 
out of the open window, and in another minute 
was in the forest, where tremblingly she made her 
way, by the light of a pale, watery moon, to that 
direction whence had come the call. 

‘Be not afraid, Katushka,’ a voice near by suddenly 
said. ‘It is for thy good that I have summoned 
thee. No harm shall befall while I am nigh.’ 

“Who art thou ? ’ she asked, as she beheld a very 
frail old woman before her. 

“I fondled thee on my knee when thou wert but a 
babe,’ said the old woman as she embraced her. 
‘ Alas! I was driven from thee long since by thine 
aunt, who feared my influence over thee. She is a 
wicked woman, well skilled in all the black arts. 
She seeks to do thee great harm.’ 

Katushka shuddered. 

‘Why does she hate me so?’ she asked. 

“ The answer to that is plain ; for on thy sixteenth 
birthday the house and grounds in which thou now 
residest, the neighbouring Castle, and all the 
country for many leagues around, by the law of the 
land, become thine absolute property. But for 
thee, it would all revert to her. She hates thee 
because of these things.’ 

“She returns here on the morrow.’ 

‘ Aye, full well I know it, and to thy hurt.’ 

‘Oh, thou who wast my nurse, take me away and 
protect me, I beg of thee! I am frightened of her 
and of her uncanny power.’ 
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‘Alas! my dear child, it is impossible. I am old 
and wellnigh powerless. If I were to take thee 
away, she would follow. She would find us, and 
have me burnt at the stake as a witch. I have 
summoned thee here this night, my child, to bid thee 
take courage. Thou wilt need it all, for on the 
morrow a dreadful thing will happen to thee. It has 
all been discovered to me in a dream. But never 
despair; and in the time of thy greatest trial 
remember that, as long as thy human eyes remain to 
thee, thou hast naught to fear, for the eyes are the 
window of the soul. If thy mouth be sealed, thine 
eyes can always speak; the language of the eyes 
is all-compelling. Go back to bed, my child, go back 
to bed. I would I could give thee greater comfort. 
Alas! my power is so small. Kiss me, child, kiss 
me.’ 

Katushka embraced the old woman, who then 
left her, while Katushka, greatly wondering and 
sorely afraid, returned to her bed. 

The following morning 
Katushka was summoned 
to the presence of her aunt, 
an evil-looking, dried-up 
old woman with cruelty 
written on every line of her 
aged face. She surveyed 
Katushka grimly from head 
to toe as she stood tremblingly before her. 

‘Thou didst send for me, aunt ? ’ she said. 

‘Aye, I sent for thee, and wert slow in coming, 
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thou little toad!’ And then she lifted her stick, 
as though to strike. Katushka cowered away from 
her. She lowered her stick again and cackled a 
hideous laugh. ‘I’m minded to get rid of thee, 
for the sight of thee is worse than the odour of a 
pestilence to my nostrils.’ 

‘ Thou wilt not kill me? ’ 

“Nay, nay! Dead bodies are oft-times found, 
and questions difficult to answer are raised by 
troublesome busybodies. Nay! I will not kill 
thee. I hate thee so, it would be doing thee too 
great a favour. Thy mother would be pleased for 
thee to join her, and I hated her too. Nay! By 
magic powers I will destroy thy human body.’ 

“Let me go! Let me go!’ cried Katushka, 
shedding bitter tears. ‘What harm have I ever 
done thee? Let me go right away, and never will 
I be in thy way again.’ 

‘That I were indeed a fool to let thee do. Aye! 
No doubt thou wouldst return with a husband to 
claim that which never shouldst have been 
thine.’ 

Katushka fell on her knees and begged the old 
woman to let her go. ‘ I swear,’ she said, ‘ thou shalt 
never see me more.” 

‘ That is the position, that is the position. Thou 
shalt never rise on two human legs again.’ She then 
made some passes in the air with her stick and 
pronounced some words in an utterly unintelligible 
language, and then she said: ‘Take on thee the 
form of a dog, a miserable, ugly dog, and go out 
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into the world and earn thy living as a dog 
should.’ 

Katushka felt a sudden rending as though the 
whole of her body was being torn in pieces. Her 
clothes fell away from her, and for a moment she 
felt the most excruciating pain. 

‘ Hee, hee, hee!’ cackled the old woman. ‘ Who 
will recognize my niece now? Hee, hee, hee!’ 


Then an awful voice answered from some invisible | 


presence: ‘God will. Dog as she is, she still hath 
a human soul, and to her natural body she shall be 
restored so soon as any human being shall be 
prepared to sacrifice his or her life for this child.’ 

The old woman cowered back against the wall of 
the room as she heard these words. Then, recovering 
herself, she sneered : 

‘ A goodly chance, forsooth ; for who will sacrifice 
a life for an ugly cur? Get thee gone!’ 

She raised her stick and struck at Katushka, who, 
needing no second bidding, made for the window, 
which was open, took it at a bound, and in 
another moment was pattering away, on her 
four unaccustomed feet, into the stillness of the 
forest. 

On, on she went, distraught and sorely frightened. 
Once or twice she glanced at her shaggy paws (it 
was all she could see of herself), and wondered 
whether she were suffering from a horrid nightmare. 
She felt unaccountably thirsty, and found it impos- 
sible to keep her tongue in her mouth ; it lolled out, 
and seemed to be twice its usual length. 
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After a while she came to a pool, and pattered to 
its edge to quench her thirst. And here, for the first 
time, she saw her reflection in the pool. Appalled, 
she gazed and gazed, as she beheld an ungainly, 
shaggy mongrel dog; and, as she gazed, she wept 
at the sight of her ugliness, for Katushka had been a 
beautiful child, with long, black hair—a sort of 
blue-blackness—and with deep-blue eyes. But 
one thing brought consolation: her human eyes 
remained. She saw them reflected quite plainly, 
and remembered her old nurse’s words— The 
windows of the soul.’ 

But oh, the misery of it all!—to be converted 
from a beautiful girl into a hideous mongrel dog. 
If she had been a wolf-hound, a collie, a swift 
greyhound, or a Great Dane, it would have been 
bearable; but to be thus! And poor Katushka 
wept as she wondered how she was to scoop up 
without hands the water to quench her thirst. Then 
it came to her suddenly that she must put her head 
down and lap with her tongue, like all other dogs. 
So she lapped, and felt better. 

Katushka then sat down on her haunches for a 
while and wondered what she had better do next. 
She was hungry, for she had had no breakfast. 
There was nothing for her to eat in the forest ; she 
must get out of it. She had no dog-like hereditary 
instincts. She could not, and would not, hunt wild 
things and eat them raw. This was the cruelty of 
her position, and she knew it. She knew that, 
whilst her body had been changed to that of a dog, 
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herself—that is, her soul (which, of course, is the 
true self)—still remained human, and was that of 
a girl. 


Yes, she must leave the forest at once, and find : 


food somehow or somewhere. She did not know 
her way, for hitherto the forest had been forbidden 
ground to her ; still, she knew it could not go on for 
ever, and soon she must find an outlet, where it 
might be possible to see a human being, and so 
obtain food. However was she to ask for it? When 
she tried to speak, she found that she could only 
utter a husky bark—not even the joyous bark 
which happy dogs give vent to, but merely a 
nondescript sort of noise. Alas ! she was a miserable, 
wretched, ugly dog and she knew that none would 
love her ! 

All that morning she pattered through the forest, 
and it was late 
afternoon before 
she came to open 
country—desolate- 
looking waste land, 
with no vestige of 
human habitation. 
By and by she 
came to a few 
cottages clustered 
together. There 
were children playing around ; and, as they caught 
sight of poor Katushka, one exclaimed : 

“Oh, look! What an ugly beast !’ 


— 
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One boy picked up a stone and threw it at her. 
Others followed suit. A stone struck her, and, 
howling, she fled onwards, knowing that no food 
would be given her here. 

It was growing towards evening when, hungry, 
thirsty, and footsore, she approached a small 
cottage, and saw that the door was open and no 
sign of any living creature about. She entered. On 
a small table she spied with 
joy a plate of cold meat and 
some bread. Herhead only 
just reached the height of 
the table. She had no 
hands. How was she to 
obtain the food? Hunger 
knows no _ niceties, and 
Katushka was ravenous. 
She stood on her hind legs, 
her front ones resting on 
the table, and with her head 
pushed the plate off on to 
the ground. It fell, broken 
by the crash; but, not 
heeding the damage, she quickly devoured the food, 
and then, scenting danger, made again for the open 
door. 

A man stood in the way, a cruel-looking man, 
who appeared as if petrified with anger for a moment. 
He carried a whip in his hand. 

‘Thief!’ he cried. ‘Thief!’ And he struck 
again and again at poor Katushka, who cowered in 
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a corner of the room and whimpered with the pain 
as he lashed at her till the blood flowed from her back. 

‘That'll teach thee, thou ugly beast!’ he 
exclaimed at length, and, throwing his whip down, 
he seized a length of rope, tied one end of it about 
her neck, and the other end to the leg of the 
table. 

‘I want a dog,’ he said, ‘and thou dost look a 
strong one. In future thou shalt work for thy food, 
thou dirty mongrel.’ 

Utterly exhausted, and in great pain, she lay on 
the ground, too tired and feeble to resist, whilst the 
man made her secure. 

‘For the future I am thy master, and woe betide 
thee if thou dost disobey.’ 

The next morning began an awful period of 
servitude for Katushka. She was harnessed to a 
small cart and made to take the man’s produce to 
market every morning. She was fed on the scraps 
he chose to throw her. He frequently kicked and 
whipped her, it seemed for the mere pleasure of 
gratifying his lust for inflicting pain. There are 
people like that—terrible cowards as a general 
rule, who dread pain themselves and scream with 
fear at its near approach. 

Katushka endured this miserable life for nearly a 
year. Her spirit was almost broken, but not quite. 
Thoughts of resistance oft-times came to her. There 
were occasions when the temptation to bury her 
teeth in her tyrant’s flesh was almost irresistible, but 
somehow or other she refrained. She knew that she 
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was not a dog, and perchance some day would be 
restored to her human form once more, and she did 
not wish to do anything which would sink her to 
the dog’s level. She knew that it was part of a dog’s 
nature to snarl and bite, so she resisted in the face 
of the fiercest provocation. She tried to win the 
man by a display of affection; but this seemed to 
infuriate him more than ever. ‘ Keep those eyes 
off me,’ he would exclaim, ‘ or I will put them out !’ 

Katushka discovered that when she looked at him 
steadily he seemed unnerved, and often when he was 
about to beat her, and she had looked up at him 
pleadingly, he had changed his mind, and, muttering, 
had flung his whip into a corner of the room. 

The wonder was that she did not try to escape. 
She did once ; but, as if he divined her intention, he 
caught her before she had got far away, and beat 
her so severely that for a day or two afterwards she 
was useless even to pull the little cart. 

Katushka therefore endured, helpless and hope- 
less. One evening the man returned from market 
intoxicated, and he had kicked her once or twice 
on the way. Katushka, goaded beyond endurance— 
for the day had been dreadfully hot—snarled. 

The man became frightfully enraged, and, on 


- entering the cottage, said, ‘ I’ll teach thee to snarl 


at me, thy master. I'll teach thee!’ 
Katushka looked at him pleadingly, thinking 


' that she was to be beaten, but something far worse 


was in store. 
‘Don’t look at me like that!’ he yelled. ‘This 
H 
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time it won’t work. I'll put out thine eyes once 

and for all.’ 
He seized her, tied her to the leg of the table, put 
the poker in the red-hot embers of the fire, 
2 and then it was that Katushka divined his 

‘ intention. 

( ‘The windows of her soul,’ her last 
remaining link with human nature, were 
to be destroyed, and it was as though her 
heart were bursting within her. When he 
took the iron from the fire and came 


‘ ~ towards her, at that very moment she 
-\{— found her voice. 

0 ‘Not my eyes! Notmy eyes!’ shecried. 
Fail ; : 

De Oh, spare my eyes, the windows of my 


soul !’ 

The man staggered back in amaze and fright. 

‘A witch!’ he cried. ‘A witch! Heaven protect 
me!’ 

Tremblingly he cut the rope and opened the door. 
“Go, and never return!’ he shouted. ‘Go! Go!’ 

Needing no second bidding, Katushka bounded 
out of the cottage towards the open country ; 
whilst the man, sobered by the strange voice he had 
heard proceeding from a dog, crossed himself again 
and again. 

Katushka found that her voice had not really 
come back; for, try as she would, she could 
not articulate, but only emit short, husky barks. 
Her troubles were by no means over yet, for 
so bewildered was she from recent happenings 
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that she scarce heeded which direction she took. 
She had one desire only, and that was to place as 
many leagues as possible between herself and her 
late tyrant ; for who knew whether he might yet 
consider that his ears had deceived him, attributing 
it to the intoxicating liquor he had swallowed? 
He might follow her once again, to bring her back 
to her life of servitude. 

No, she must not be captured again; and, as 
though stricken with terror at the thought, she 
increased her speed to such an extent that, after 
many hours of travelling, she lay down, utterly ex- 
hausted, by the side of a pond on the outskirts of 
a village. 

And this is where some mischievous children 
found her on their way home from school. 

‘Oh, what an ugly dog!’ shouted one boy. 

“It’s covered with sores,’ said another. 

“A mangy beast!’ cried a third. 

‘Best drown him,’ suggested another. 

One little girl said, ‘Oh no! She’s ill. Let’s 
take her home.’ 

Katushka looked at that little girl gratefully ; 
but, alas! she was in the minority. 

The boy who had first spoken replied, ‘ Take the 
brute home indeed, and a nice old whipping thou 
wouldst get! ’Tis my belief the brute’s mad. We 
will drown her before she bites. Let’s pitch her in— 
she’s too weak to resist at present’; and, catching 
hold of poor Katushka, he threw her into the middle 
of the pond. 


‘ 
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So this was the end, she thought as, faintly 


| struggling, she felt the muddy water close over her 


head. Well, she could resist no more. Life had 
lost all interest for her. Dead, she would be at 
peace. Why, oh, why were children so cruel ? 

But rescue was at hand. 

The children had not perceived an attractive- 
looking youth of about twenty years approaching, 
anger and determination written on his fine, open- 

looking face. Hestrode 

S wee 55 to the pond, scattering 
| Y " the children right and 
ete ar left with his stick, and 
—=—— >_> —. reached Katushka as 

SSS > she was sinking for the 

iat llcononnentemeenead es third time, gathered 

her in his arms, and, 
almost in less time than it takes to tell, had her 
safe and sound on dry ground once again. Then 
he returned to the children, his face a thundercloud. 
They had retreated to a safe distance, liking not 
at all his threatening stick. Some had even bolted 
for safety. 

“Ye cruel little inhuman beasts!’ he cried, as, tak- 
ing off his coat, he proceeded to dry Katushka with it. 

‘ The dog’s mad ! ’ cried one child. 

‘Nay, nay,’ replied the young man. ‘She has 
been cruelly ill-treated. Look at these weals on 
her back. She has been almost flogged to death.’ 

Katushka lay helpless at his feet. He knelt down 
beside her and gathered her lovingly into the crook 
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of his arm. The children hung round him wonder- 
ingly, but kept at a safe distance from him. 
‘Listen, children, to me. Come closer; see, I 
will not hurt you,’ he said, as he threw his stick from 
him, and, searching in his pockets, found a few 
sweets, which he held out alluringly to the nearest 
child. Thus assured that he intended them no 
harm, they gathered round him, whilst Katushka, 
still suspicious of them, snuggled closer to him. 
‘Children!’ he said, ‘I was wrong to be angry 
with you, for cruelty is born of ignorance. Ye 
thought that this poor dog, being ugly, miserable, 
and covered with sores, were best drowned; but 
any creature to which God has given life has a right 
to live. If ye were not ignorant, ye would know 
that great truth. If this dog were mad, I would be 
the first to say that it should be painlessly destroyed ; 
for it would be a danger to all. But it is not mad; 
rather it has been shamefully ill-treated, as ye can 
see for yourselves. Never, therefore, be cruel to 
dumb animals, children ; but learn to love them, and 
see how quickly they will respond to kindness. 
Love is the greatest thing in the world, and no one 
who does not take love for a daily companion is 
ever really happy. Try it, children, and see if I am 
not right. Now run away and play.’ 
Wonderingly, they left him alone one by one, 
alone with Katushka. 
‘Well, well,’ he said, stroking her head, ‘ what’s 
todonow? I must be moving on. Hast thou no 
home, my poor doggie ? ’ 
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Katushka looked up into his handsome, open face 
pleadingly, and whimpered. 

‘Why, what wonderful eyes!’ he said. ‘ They 
are almost human—they are human, and more than 
make up for thine ugly little body! Good-bye; 
I must be going.’ 

Thereupon he got up, stretched himself, and 
proceeded on his way. But Katushka followed 
him, whining. 

‘Wouldst thou come with me, doggie? But 
mine is a lonely, hard life. I fiddle for a living. I 
haven’t even a bone to give thee.’ 

But Katushka would not leave him ; for here was 
protection, and some one who had spoken kind words, 
the first she had heard since she had been a dog. 

‘ Well, well, come along then, and share my poor 
fare and be my companion. Thy silence will not 


annoy me, and thou therefore 
e ‘ canst not disturb my dark moods.’ 
& Now began for Katushka a 


o period of wandering; for every 
day at sunrise would her rescuer, 
after having shared with her his 

\ simple fare, tramp, tramp till 
\s 


sundown, when he would shelter 
in a secluded spot, unsling his 
beloved violin, and make sweet 
music for her delighted ears. 
A fine comradeship grew up between them. He 
would often talk to her when thus at rest, caress- 
ing her the while. 
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“What I like about thee,’ he said one evening, 
when the long day’s tramp was over and they were 
resting in a small wood, ‘is that thou canst not 
answer back. When I pause in my conversation, 
thou always givest a short bark of approval, as if 
thou didst thoroughly understand—in fact, thou 
art almost human. Thine eyes are quite human. 
I wonder whence thou camest, and to whom thou 
dost really belong? I can see that thou hast had a 
cruel master by those terrible weals on thy back, 
which are almost healed now.’ 

Katushka barked as if in assent, and licked his 
hand. 

‘Now, if thou hadst been a human being, thou 
wouldst have been full of curiosity to know who 
I am and whence I have come, and I would not 
have told thee; but since thou art a dog, and 
cannot give any advice, I will tell thee. 

‘IT am a King’s son, Rice 
doggie. My father lives 
in a great, grim castle, saaa “rN 
and many servants fly to 
obey his commands and 
tremble at his frown. He 
is angry with me, doggie, - 
because I will not choose ' 
me a wife ; and so he has 
driven me forth into the 
world, and has told me 
not to return unless with a wife, who must be beau- 
tiful and well dowered. But I have no desire to 
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marry, doggie—at least, not yet ; and I have seen 
no one whom I should care to marry. Perhaps 
I may one day. Now, doggie, if thou wert a 
beautiful maiden, instead of a very ugly doggie, 
I believe thou would have just the disposition that 
would suit me. I would waive the question of a 
dowry. My father, the 
King, no doubt might be 
persuaded to overlook that. 
But what nonsense I talk!’ 

Katushka barked and 
nestled closer. 

‘“Here’s our supper, 
doggie; strange it is and 
fortunate that thou dost like the same food. Glad 
am I thou dost not eat raw meat or want to hunt 
wild things for food. There again thou seemest 
almost human. Give me thy paw.’ 

Katushka put both her paws round his neck and 
solemnly licked his face. 

‘Good night, doggie.’ 

Katushka barked. 

_So many months passed, till winter came with 
its cold winds, frosts, and snow. There was no 
more sleeping out now in the open, but they passed 
the night oft-times in barns, sometimes in the farm- 
houses, where her rescuer would beg hospitality in 
return for music on his fiddle; and gladly enough 
was it afforded them, though sometimes shelter was 
refused for the dog, because it was such an ugly 
mongrel. However, her rescuer refused to stay 
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without her, and was content to sleep in a barn, 
such was his love for her, while Katushka wor- 
shipped the very ground he trod on. 

One very cold, starry night latein the winter he had 
knocked at the door of a farmhouse. He was far 
from well; once or twice lately he had been soaked 
through and through by a cold, driving rain; and 
he knew that he must sleep in a warm bed or he 
would be really ill. But here again, whilst a bed 
was offered him in return for money, which he at 
once accepted (for, strange to say, this wandering 
youth always seemed to be furnished with plenty 
of golden coins, though he much preferred to earn 
his bed and board by his musical ability), yet the 
farmer’s wife refused to take in ‘that horrible 
mongrel,’ for she said, ‘ The loft’s good enough for 
he:?)" 

“It’s a “she,’”’’ retorted her rescuer (Katushka 
always thought of him as her rescuer). 5 

‘It’s no matter he or she, 
up into the loft it goes, if 
thou dost require a bed; 
and, by the look of thee, 
thou wilt be in a fever 
by dawn unless thou so 
goest.’ 

‘Well, well, doggie, we 
must part to-night, or, we 
might be parted for ever. 
If thou dost bark, I shall know thou dost under- 
stand; and if thou dost whimper afterwards, | 
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shall know thou dost not want to be parted from 
me for ever.’ 

Katushka first barked, then whimpered. Her 
rescuer gasped in astonishment for a moment at 
this uncanny intelligence, and then on his knees 
he went, throwing his arms around her. 

‘Oh, how I love thee, my—yes—my beautiful 
doggie, for thou art beautiful to me!’ 

Meanwhile the farmer’s wife grumblingly led 
the way to an outhouse, and bade them follow 
her up a rickety staircase to an evil-smelling 
yet dry old loft. Here, after her rescuer had 
supplied her with food and water, he bade 
Katushka good-night, and, shutting the door, 
repaired to the farmhouse and the warm 
bed. 

But sleep came slowly to Katushka. This was 
the first time she had been separated from her dear 
master, and something told her that he was going 
to be ill. Oh, if only she were restored to her human 
form once more, how she would nurse him, and 
prove to him, by lifelong devotion, her deep, deep 
gratitude! Alas, ‘twas no use repining! She 
must be patient. Perhaps one day—who knows? 
—her release might come. Thus musing, she at 
last slept. She had a terrible awakening. The loft 
was full of smoke—yes, the place was on fire. The 
fumes were almost choking her. She dashed from 
one side of the loft to the other, to find a possible 
outlet. There was none. A small open window 
there was, but it was too high up. Jump as she 
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would, she could not reach it. She barked as loudly 
as she could, yet none seemed to hear. 

So this was the end? Oh, merciful God! What 
was to be done? Was she to be roasted alive? 
The flames were 
now crackling just 
beneath her. In 
her terrible agony, 
as once before, she 
found her voice. 
“O God!’ she cried, 
‘have pity, have 
pity !’ 

At that moment 
the door fell in with a crash. Her master rushed 
towards her, and, lifting her in his arms as though 
she were a featherweight, threw her out of the open 
window. She fell to the ground stunned, and knew 
no more. 

When she came to herself once again she was in 
bed—yes, and in a comfortable bed. She stretched 
her limbs, and wondered, and the wonder grew till 
she trembled all over. She must be dreaming— 
she was a girl once again ! 

Scarce believing, she lifted her arms and gazed at 
them. Could they be real? She passed her hands 
over her face, felt her nose, fondled the strands of 
her beautiful blue-black hair, put out her tongue 
and squinted at it. Yes, it was a human tongue. 
‘Oh, thank God!’ she cried aloud, ‘thank 
God!’ 


- 
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It was at that moment that the farmer’s wife 
entered the room. 

‘ Aye,’ she cried, ‘thou hast much to be thankful 
for ; but if thou art well enough to talk, prithee, 
tell me how thou camest to be sleeping in yonder 
loft. Tis a miracle that saved thee. Why, even 
the poor dog there be no trace of! ’Tis on my 
conscience I sent him to sleep there ; but how was 
I to know the place would burn ?’ 

“My master! My master!’ 
cried Katushka. ‘Is he saved?’ 

‘Thy master? Dost mean he 
who craved shelter last even ? ’ 

“Is he saved? Oh, tell me, I 
beg of thee?’ 

‘*’Tis a miracle,’ she replied, 
‘but saved he is; for, as soon 
as the news of a fire reached him, 
he rushed to the loft like one demented, to save 
the dog, and found thee, and threw thee out of 
the window, and no bones be broken, though thy 
clothes are all burned.’ 

‘But what of him? What of him, again?’ 
cried Katushka in agony. : 

‘ After he had thrown thee out, the floor fell in 
and he with it. We thought him dead, but man- 
aged to pull him out of the burning mass. He be 
badly scorched, but I have soothed his hurts with 
some cunning unguents for which I am famed in 
these parts; and ’tis known that if any there be 
suffering from cuts, bruises, or burns, ’tis to Martha 
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they come for treatment. On his back he’ll be 
for many a long day to come, but skilful nursing 
will save him. ’Tis his dog is worrying him. He 
keeps asking for her. I tell him she’s nowhere to 
be found. He says he threw her out of the window. 
I tell him ’tis a maid he threw, not the dog ; and 
he says I’m daft.’ 

‘Oh, let me go to him!’ cried Katushka. ‘Let 
me go ; I want to thank him.’ 

“Aye, ‘tis only right thou shouldst. It might 
cheer him up a lot; but I must first fetch thee 
clothes. My daughter, who is away with friends, 
has a dress which I think will just fit the likes of 
thee. Thou art slim, and so is she. There, there, 
dearie, wait a bit.’ 

In a few minutes Katushka, after having a refresh- 
ing warm bath, 
and clad in a 
simple blue print 
frock, was con- 
ducted to her 
saviour’s cham- 
ber. He was ly- 
ing in bed, looking 
very white and 
ill, with his arm bandaged, and with a bandage 
also round his head. 

He turned towards the opening door as Katushka 
entered wonderingly. 

‘ Who art thou ?’ he asked. 

‘Master!’ replied Katushka softly, as she knelt 
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beside the bed and nestled her head on his pillow, 
as though she had been the dog of old. 

He looked in her eyes. ‘ Thou hast just the 
eyes of my poor doggie,’ he said. 

‘I am your poor doggie,’ she replied. 

‘How meanest thou?’ he asked, sorely puzzled. 

Katushka then told him her story from beginning 
to end, and especially that part when the voice 
had spoken and said that, if any human being 
would risk his life for her, she should be restored 
to her human form. 

‘But now I have lost my doggie companion,’ he 
said when she had finished. 

‘Nay, nay. I will follow thee now and always.’ 

“Then my father will be pleased, for I have 
found me a wife.’ 

Katushka blushed, and buried her head in his 
pillow. 

‘When he sees how beautiful thou art, he will 
forgive thee for having no dowry.’ 

‘I have a dowry—a castle and lands,’ replied 
Katushka. ‘I am of noble blood.’ 

‘Then my father will be the more pleased, though 
for these things I care not a jot. Kiss me, 
Katushka, and let me see those doggy eyes once 
again.’ 

Katushka kissed him, and a great light shone in 
her doggy eyes, the ‘ windows of her soul.’ 


V 
THE FOURTH NIGHT 
THE STORY OF THE KEY OF HEAVEN 


ITTING up in bed, eyes bright with excitement, 
Harry Smith stretched out both arms in 
welcome to Brittlewings, as, for the fourth 

night in succession, she fluttered through his open 
window and perched on the pillow by his side. 

‘ Be careful,’ she said. ‘I know you'd like to hug 
me; but don’t, please don’t—I’m too fragile. 
Keep quite still and I’ll give you a Fairy kiss on 
your forehead.’ 

“Oh, I say! It was wonderful, and gave me a 
tingling sensation all over. Kiss me again,’ he said. 

“Before I go,’ she replied: Now listen to my 
next story. It is called 


<oke Key of Heaven 


It was a terribly stormy night, and the rain 
came down in torrents, as Rupert made his way 
through a desolate country, seeking only one thing— 
a night’s lodging somewhere or somehow. Soaked 
to the skin, he could not lie down, as his custom 

127 
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was, under the shelter of a hedge. For miles he 
had not come in sight of a hay-stack or barn 
or any sign of human habitation. He was hungry, 
wet, and miserable. In all the fourteen years of 
his wandering life his spirits had not fallen so 
low as now, for, in spite of many misfortunes, he 

was a cheerful youth. Night was falling fast, and 
' he knew it would be one of pitchy blackness, with 
no moon to lighten his path. 

Suddenly there came a vivid flash of lightning, 
followed almost immediately by a deafening crash 
of thunder. Rupert drew his ragged cloak round 
him the closer, and, giving way to panic—tired 
though he indeed was— 
he ran as if all the terrors 
of the underworld were _ 
‘in pursuit. On, on he 
went, scarce heeding his 
direction, till at last, 
exhausted and spent, he 
tripped and fell; and 
at that moment a flash 
of lightning revealed a 
dark mass " buildings perched on the top of a 
near-by hill. 

Rupert had often asked and obtained a night’s 
lodging at a cottage or farmhouse, but had never 
presumed to approach a castle, such as this 
appeared to be; but necessity knows no law. 
His timidity was swept away by his urgent need, 
and, recovering his courage, he rose and directed 
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his steps towards the frowning buildings on the 

Once more the storm seemed to gather to itself 
renewed energy, as if to frustrate his purpose in 
reaching that towering mass. Wearily he climbed 
the hill, and, arriving at the 
Castle gates, sought in vain for 
a side-entrance, where such as 
he might seek admittance and 
shelter. But the Castle seemed 
devoid of any such entrance; 
there appeared to be only one— 
the great door which faced him 
when he first approached. There 
was no moat and no drawbridge, 
usually to be seen in castles of y 
this description. : 

Tremblingly Rupert laid hold of the great rusty 
chain outside the door and tugged at it, whereupon 
the bell above gave forth a funereal-like knell. 
Again there came a sudden gust of wind, a vivid 
flash of lightning, and a crash of thunder. Rupert’s 
last effort was spent. In a state of utter exhaus- 
tion, he collapsed in a miserable little heap before 
the Castle door. 

It opened. An old man with a lantern emerged, 
and looked right and left. 

“Who seeks admittance ? ’ he asked in a querulous 
voice. Then he flashed the lantern on the ground, 
and beheld Rupert. 

A voice came from the depths of the hall. 

I 
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‘Who is it?’ 

‘’Tis a bit of a lad,’ answered the old man, ‘ and 
a ragged one at that. In a swoon he is, or dead, 
I know not which.’ 

‘Well, bring him in, bring him in,’ came the 
answer. ‘If he’s in a swoon, we can revive him. 
If he’s dead, morning’s the time for the burial.’ 

The old man stooped, gathered Rupert in his. 
arms as though he were a featherweight, took him 
into the hall, and laid him on a bench. 

‘Close the door, Peter, close the door! All the 
hounds of hell are loose to-night. Dost wish me 
dead too, dolt ?’ 

There then came forward, full in the light of the 
lantern, a tall, grim-looking man, sixty years old 
or thereabouts. His eyes were hard like twin 
points of steel; but as he bent over the unconscious 
Rupert they softened a little as he said : 

‘’Tis a good-looking lad, Peter, although he be 
clothed in rags. He hath a noble air.’ 

‘ Aye, master, that he hath for sure, though ’tis 
little use ’twill be to him. Methinks a shroud is 
what he’ll be wanting by dawn.’ 

‘Fool! The lad’s far spent and half starved. 
Go, quickly, fetch me warm milk, and then to my 
laboratory. Bring me the bottle—’tis the third 
on the shelf—marked “Elixir Bonvive.” Go 
quickly. Stay, Peter, stay. Peter, glance once 
more at the youth. ’Twould be the same age as 
my lost one.’ He then pulled back the eyelid. 
“Yes, ’tis blue!’ 
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‘ Aye, aye, master ; but why rake up an ancient 
grief? The dead cannot return.’ 

“Why not?’ 

The two men looked at each other for 
a moment in silence. 

* Get thee gone, and do thine errand,’ 
said the master irritably. ‘For me, 
I will carry this youth to the guest- 
chamber.’ 

He then gathered Rupert in his 
arms, and carried him up a massive 
oaken staircase to a richly-furnished room, gently 
stripped his rags from him, wrapped him in a 
blanket, and laid him on the bed, gazing at him 
deep in thought, apparently not in the least per- 
turbed by his remaining unconscious. He felt 
his pulse—his hard eyes softened once again, as 
his hand passed over his emaciated body. ‘ ’Tis 
like the boy he might have been,’ he muttered, as 
Peter entered the room with his milk and elixir. 

Count Destella (for that was his name) mixed 
the milk and the elixir in equal portions, and forced 
it down the boy’s throat. His eyelids flickered 
and opened. He gazed at the Count and Peter 
in bewilderment for a moment, and then he asked: 

‘Where am I?’ 

‘In safe keeping,’ replied the Count, ‘and thy 
troubles are all over. Sleep, my child, sleep.’ 

He then passed a slim, white, powerful-looking 
hand over the boy’s forehead. His eyes closed 
again, his features relaxed, and, breathing a sigh 
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of deep content, he fell into a deep and natural 
slumber. 

When Rupert awoke, the stormy night was over, 
the sun was shining brightly through a little high- 
up window in his room, and Peter, as if gauging 
the exact hour at which he would awaken, was by 
his side with a steaming bowl of bread and milk. 

Rupert eyed it with a wolfish look; for, now 


recovered, or partly so, from the fatigue of pure, 


exhaustion, he felt famished, and, with a brief 
murmur of thanks to Peter, he seized the bowl and 
made short work of its contents. 

‘There, there!’ exclaimed the old man. ‘I’d 
give a deal of siller to obtain an appetite such as 
thine.’ 

‘’Tis easy,’ replied Rupert. ‘ Turn thou to the 
high-road, and endeavour to earn thy food as thou 
goest; and, if thy experience 
be similar to mine, thou 
wilt oft go hungry.’ 

“Art thou a wandering 
vagabond ?’ asked Peter. 

‘’Tis my profession, for 
want of a better,’ he replied. 

“And yet thou speakest 
like a gentle.’ 

‘A natural gift which has 
not filled my stomach. But where am I, old 
man? I were an ingrate indeed if I did not at 
once render thanks to the one to whom I owe this 
kindness and hospitality. But for this shelter from 
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the storm, methinks, I had passed to the land of 
shadow.’ 

“ Aye, Master Poet, to be brief, thou wouldst be a 
corpse. ‘Tis to the Castle of Count Destella thou 
didst crave admittance. 
He took pity on _ thee. 
’*Tis surprising. He be 
accounted a hard man, 
but thou hast won his 
favour. Art well enough 
to clothe thyself? If so 
be thou art, he bids thee 
to his presence.’ 

‘That I can well do,’ 

replied Rupeft. ‘The 
sleep and thy bread and milk have recovered 
me.’ 
‘ Then bathe thee in yonder tub and clothe thyself 
in the raiment provided. Thy rags be a thing of the 
past, for sure they be cinders ere now. I put them 
in the fire.’ 

With eyes sparkling with delight, Rupert beheld 
a black velvet suit and warm underclothes, the like 
of which he in his starved childhood had never 
hoped to possess. 

Tears filled his eyes as he exclaimed, ‘ How art 
thou called ? ’ 

‘IT am just Peter, the Count’s body-servant and 
factotum.’ 

‘Then, Peter, return thee in a brief space; for 
I am afire with impatience to render thanks to the 
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Count for his pity and kindness to such a wandering 
vagabond as I.’ 

‘Well, well. Attire thyself carefully. The 
Count’s a man of moods. ‘Tis quite possible he 
speeds thee on the high-road. velvet suit and all’ ; 
and, muttering these words, and more, Peter retired. 

Rupert jumped out of bed, held out wonderingly 
the silk gown with which he had been provided for 
his night attire, bathed timidly in the warm water 
(cold had hitherto been his portion), donned the 
warm underclothing, and then—oh, joy of joys !— 
the black velvet suit, shoes with silver buckles, and 
lastly a lace tie of priceless worth. He combed his 
black curly hair, and, when all was complete, stood 
revealed a very handsome youth, for such is the 
magic of raiment. Then he wondered how it was 
that the Count had clothes in his possession which 
fitted a boy of his years so completely. 

At this moment Peter re- 
i turned, and stared at the 


mur SS lad before him in amaze. 
re ‘I warrant me,’ he said, 
ui Us ‘thy friends of the road 
would now beg from thee.’ 
‘I have never begged,’ replied Rupert proudly— 
‘at least, only for work—but have always worked 
for my bread.’ 

‘ Well, well, no need to get testy! Wilt find work 
of a different order hereabouts. Didst thou ever 
try to keep an old man’s temper sweet ? ’ 

‘ How meanest thou? ’ 
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“We shall see, we shallsee. Art ready? Follow 
me. There, there! Still weak? Take my arm. 
Steady now, steady. ’Tis good for the old to aid 
the young.’ 

Rupert was still weak, for many months of expo- 
sure and underfeeding had undermined his naturally 
strong constitution, and he gladly availed himself of 
Peter’s arm as they made their way from the 
chamber down a long, winding staircase into the 
great hali, where stood several servitors at attention. 

‘ Never speak to them on any occasion, except to 
give orders,’ said Peter. 

‘Why not?’ asked Rupert. 

‘ Waste of time.’ 

‘Waste of time?’ 

“ Aye, for they cannot answer. Idle talk is not 
tolerated in the Count’s abode.’ Saying which, he 
led the greatly-puzzled Rupert into a small room 
adjoining the hall, where, in a high, oaken chair, 
sat Count Destella. 

Rupert gazed at him with somewhat of fear, and 
yet—and yet—those eyes were looking at him 
kindly. 

‘ Leave us, Peter.’ 

Peter withdrew. 

‘Come hither, boy. How art thou called?’ 

‘My name is Rupert.’ 

* Rupert what ? ’ 

‘TI have no other name.’ 

The Count passed his hand through the boy’s 
luxuriant locks. 
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‘Thou art a handsome youth,’ he said, ‘and 
hast a noble air. Tell me of thyself. Speak with- 
out fear. I mean thee well.’ 


DM 


‘Of that, in- 
deed, sire, I al- 
ready have proof, 
and I were surely 
a churl if I pro- 
ceeded with my 
short story with- 
out first thanking 
thee for the great 
kindness which thou hast seen fit to bestow,upon a 
poor wandering youth.’ 

“Hast a father or mother?’ asked the Count, 
ignoring the thanks. 

‘I know them not, nor can remember them. I 
was brought up in a labourer’s cottage many leagues 

from thy Castle. A daily 
A=** crust and sometimes a 
scrap of meat was my fare, 
and cruelty on the slightest 
provocation my portion. 
No word of love has ever 
come my way; of my 
parentage or history I 
could glean nothing ; and when I was old enough 
I ran away, two years ago. Since then I have 
wandered from town to town, earning my keep as 
best I could, and have just managed to keep body 
and soul together.’ 
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‘Who taught thee to speak like a gentle ?’ 

“ My speech, sir, came to me naturally.’ 

‘ Canst read and write? ’ 

‘Nay, sir, I have never been taught.’ 

“TI once had a son, my lad, who, if he had lived, 
would have been of thy age and stature.’ 

The old man eyed the boy hungrily, rose from his 
chair, and gathered Rupert to him. 

“Wouldst take his place?’ was the astonishing 
question. ‘Thou shalt be my son and inherit my 
castle and lands. Thou shalt learn to love me and 
comfort me in my old age, though as yet I am not 
old. Thy name is no longer Rupert nothing, but 
Rupert Destella. I will educate 
thee, teach thee to read and write, 
teach thee philosophy, and _ instil 
into thy receptive mind the know- 
ledge of men and things. Thou 
shalt become great.’ 

The Count then clapped his hands. 
Peter obeyed his summons. 

“Command all the servitors that they attend in 
the great hall of the Castle,’ he said. 

The Count then led Rupert into the hall, up a 
staircase on to a gallery overlooking the hall. 

In a few minutes were gathered about thirty 
servitors. 

In a ringing voice, ‘Behold my long-lost son, 
Count Rudolf Destella!’ he cried. ‘Ye will 
take orders from him as if they were mine. He 
who disobeys or fails to tender him the homage 
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due to his rank and station shall be led to the 
whipping-post and there receive twenty stripes. 
I have spoken. Dismiss! ’ 

There was a dead silence, not a murmur or 
whisper, as silently they one and all crept away. 

Rupert, or Rudolf, as we must 
now call him, greatly bewildered 
at the astonishing events which 
had taken place, remembered 
Peter’s words— They cannot 
answer.’ 

When the Count and Rudolf 
were left alone, ‘ Remember 
always and at all times,’ said 
the Count, ‘that thou art my 
son, whom I have recovered. 
Forget that thou wert ever Rupert nothing ; 
thou art and wert Rudolf Destella. If any 
question thee, that is thine answer.’ 

“But it would not be true,’ gasped Rudolf, 
anxious not to offend, but alarmed at the possi- 
bilities of such an imposture. 

The Count’s eyes narrowed to twin points of 
steel as he replied : 

“Mine is the responsibility. If any question thee, 
and thy tongue falters, imitate my servitors and 
remain dumb. Say no more on this matter. I 
am an ill man to thwart. Go thy way, therefore, 
and be free of the Castle and grounds, but go not 
beyond! There be ample room for exercise and 
diversion within its walls.’ 
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There then began a new life for Rudolf. Just 
imagine, after the years of want and privation, to 
find, without hunting for it, plentiful food, good 
raiment, and silent servants ready to obey his 
slightest wish. He soon discovered the reason for 
their silence, for they were one and all dumb. 

The Count himself undertook Rudolf’s education, 
taught him to read and write, and instructed him 
in those matters which he said would become his 
age and station, taught him to fence, ride, and swim ; 
and Rudolf proved an excellent pupil. There were 
times when he almost learned to love the Count, 
who insisted on his calling him father; but there 
were times when he repelled him ; there were times 
when he felt that he himself was a living lie and an 
imposture; and, try as he would to drive these 
thoughts away, they would insistently return. 

One day the Count called him to his chamber 
and said, ‘ I am expecting two visitors this morning, 
Rudolf, and during the interview thou wilt stand 
by the side of my chair and speak not a word, 
even if thou art questioned.’ 

‘ But, father, they will think I am dumb, like the 
servants in thy employ.’ 

‘ Thou must be dumb.’ 

‘ May I ask why, father ? ’ 

‘One day I will tell thee, but not now. Is it 
such a great thing to ask? Have I not always 
been kind to thee?’ 

‘ Aye, father, more than kind. Thou hast saved 
me from I know not what. Aye, I will obey thy 
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behest, and, no matter what befall, will remain 
dumb.’ 

‘ Give me thy sacred word of honour.’ 

‘Aye, if need be, I will swear it on the Holy 
Cross.’ 

‘Nay, nay,’ replied the Count, frowning. ‘Thy 
simple word sufficeth me.’ 

Later on in the morning two elderly men were 
announced, the Count Lubenstein and Baron 
Rostoff. 

Count Destella bowed coldly, but did not rise. 

“We have come,’ said Count Lubenstein, ‘ to 
inquire if thou knowest aught of the whereabouts 
of thy nephew Ludovic Destella.’ 

“I know naught,’ replied the Count, ‘ save that 
news was brought me a while ago that he was on 
his way hither to pay his respects; but since he 
has not arrived I concluded that he changed his 
mind. He comes of a fickle race.’ 

‘And yet,’ said Count Lubenstein, ‘ we had news 
from a sure source that he entered thy Castle gates.’ 

‘Sure news,’ retorted Count Destella drily, ‘is 
generally built on shaky foundations.’ 

“Art sure,’ asked Baron Rostoff sarcastically, 
‘that he be not hidden within thy Castle walls 
without thy knowledge?’ 

“Most of the events which form the daily routine 
of my demesne are discovered to me, Sir Baron ; 
but anything is possible. Ye have my permission, 
therefore, to search from turret to dungeon. My 
Seneschal, Peter, will accompany you and unbolt 
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all doors. Perchance, on your return, ye will beg 
my forgiveness for an unworthy suspicion. In the 
meanwhile there be a surprise in store for you: 
this is my son, Count Rudolf Destella.’ 

“Thy son!’ exclaimed both 
Baron and Count in one breath. 

‘ Aye—my—son.’ 

‘But he disappeared as a 7 ie 
babe.’ nn 

‘Aye, was kidnapped, per- 
chance by the same rogues who 
have caused my nephew to 
disappear.’ 

“We are the guardians of thy nephew, Ludovic,’ 
exclaimed the Baron, ‘ and we shall require sound 
proof that this youth is the heir of thy body.’ 

‘It shall be forthcoming at the proper time and 
place,’ replied the Count. 

‘How was he restored to thee?’ asked Count 
Lubenstein. 

‘Most miraculously,’ replied Count Destella. 

‘ Cannot the youth speak for himself? ’ asked the 
Baron. 

‘He is dumb,’ was the startling rejoinder of the 
Count. 

‘Dumb?’ : 

‘Aye, dumb. ’Tis an affliction which I trust 
time and patience may cure.’ 

‘Tis an affliction,’ said Baron Rostoff, ‘ that doth 
rage like a pestilence within thy walls, for all thy 
servitors save one are so affected.’ 
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Count Destella rose and pointed to the door. 

‘Search if ye so desire,’ he said sternly; ‘ but 
try not my patience further, I pray you. My 
Seneschal, Peter, will accompany you, and offer 
you such poor hospitality as my Castle affords. 
Dismiss from your minds, I beg you, any thoughts 
of Count Ludovic succeeding to these my estates. 
My son, Count Rudolf Destella, is the heir and 
future lord of all these lands.’ 

For a moment both Count Lubenstein and Baron 
Rostoff were speechless with indignation. 

‘We go,’ at last spluttered forth the Baron. ‘ But 
in due time we shall return with those armed with 
the power to demand proof of thy claim; and if 
we find that foul play hath been meted out to 
Count Ludovic, we will invoke the law of the land 
to see thee fittingly punished.’ 

‘Go!’ exclaimed the Count once again, in a cold 
tone, yet it seemed to Rudolf as though he were 
in reality white hot with concentrated rage. 

After their departure the 
Count turned to Rudolf, 
whose face had gone white 


iaaecbelgn 
= ==) as death. 
ya ‘Thou art a good lad,’ 
@ @ ®) said the Count, ‘ and hast 

kept faith truly.’ 

“I wish to go,’ replied Rudolf tersely. ‘I can- 
not stay here.’ 

‘Where wilt thou go? Methinks in such raiment 
as thou art now clad in thou wilt find it even more 
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difficult on the road than in thy rags, which have 
been burned long since.’ 

‘IT cannot live this lie, sir,’ replied Rudolf doggedly 
(dropping the father). ‘I was content to be thine 
adopted son, and found honour in the title; but 
thou hast caused me to hear those things which 
make the title devoid of honour. I have nothing 
except mine honour. I cannot be a cheat.’ 

‘Thine education pro- 
ceedeth apace,’ replied 
the Count very coldly. | 
‘Perhaps when thou 
hearest all I have to tell 
thee, thy judgement will 
be tempered with justice. 
Follow thou me.’ 

The Count then led the 
way to his laboratory, the one room in the Castle 
into which hitherto the boy had been refused 
admission. It was not a large room, but, such 
as it was, was wonderfully fitted with all sorts of 
retorts, chemical appliances, and bottles innumer- 
able. It was plain to see that this room was the 
study of a seeker after knowledge. 

The Count motioned Rudolf to a chair, and sat 
opposite him, his face a mask, his eyes hard and 
cold. 

‘Listen carefully, boy, to what I have to tell 
thee,’ he said. ‘Long years ago I had a brother, a 
younger brother, and we were brought up together 
in this my Castle. Both our father and mother died 
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before we grew to man’s estate. I, as the elder, was 
naturally the heir, and came into possession when I 
became of age. If I had died before my brother, 
he would have inherited; but if I married and 
had a son, my brother’s interest would fall away, 
and it would be left to me to provide suitably 
for him. I loved my brother; but he hated 
me, because of these things. Once he tried 
to poison me; but I forgave him. It was not 
until I married a young and beautiful girl of noble 
family that I realized that it was impossible for him 
to live with us any longer. For in due course we 
had a son, and my wife grew nervous, and with 
reason, of the daily malice towards us all which 
my brother took no care to conceal. I bade him 
depart and reside elsewhere, providing him with 
the wherewithal. He left, vowing vengeance to 
me and thine. Fora time I lost sight of him; then 

news came to me that he 
had taken to himself a wife. 
Shortly after demands were 
made upon me for money, 
which I let him have again 
and again, till at last I was 
forced to deny him, bidding 
him be content with a 
yearly sum to be agreed 
upon. One night a terrible thing happened. Our 
boy Rudolf was stolen.’ (Here the Count paused, 
and his voice became harder.) ‘ Neither search, nor 
efforts, nor offers of reward and no questions asked, 
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could recover him. The grief of it killed my wife, 
who faded, withered, and died. My brother wrote 
callously, saying that he had a son, and that, since 
I had lost mine, in due course he would be heir, 
and suggested that the boy, his wife, and himself 
should come and reside at the Castle. 

‘Think, think, lad! Dost doubt that my 
brother stole my son? I know it full well, and 
charged him with it, and with being the death of 
my beloved wife.’ 

‘ He laughed, and replied, “ Prove it. 

“My love for him had long since turned to hate. 
Such hatred had I for him that my whole life 
became embittered, for hate, daily hate, is a bitter 
fruit. He is dead, but my hatred lives. His wife 
is dead; I hated her. His son lives. I hate him. 
He shall never inherit. Thou art my son, my 
adopted son ; and I can and will furnish such proofs 
as shall make thy tenure secure. Dost understand 
what this means? Thou wilt be one of the greatest 
in the land. Ah! my boy, consider, consider 
well.’ 

Here once again the Count’s eyes softened, and 
affectionately he put his arm round him. 

‘With thee here and as my daily companion 
I was almost learning to forget my hate, which 
eats into the very soul of a being like a canker. 
Thou hast taken the place of my lost son in my 
heart, which I thought, till thy arrival, had turned 
to stone. Ah, Rudolf, it is a terrible thing to have 
nothing to love, even if that love be not returned |! 
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I beseech thee be my son in very word and deed, 
and thou shalt never regret it. What sayest thou?’ 

Rudolf was sorely tempted. His life had been so 
hard ; and, were he to decline the Count’s offer, he 
must at once go back to the life of the road and 
earn his living as best he might. It would be 
doubly hard now that he had tasted of the joys of 
refinement, soft raiment, and regular fare. Not 
that Rudolf was a lad who revelled in luxury—no, 
not at all. Hehad kept himself fit with all manner 
of manly exercise, and had rejoiced in the pursuit 
of knowledge under the guardianship of the Count. 
He was by nature of a warm, affectionate disposition, 
clean-minded, and truthful. Must he go back to 
the old hard life? he asked himself. If sin there 
were, surely it was the Count’s responsibility, not 
his. ‘No, no, no!’ came the insistent still small 
voice of conscience. If the knowledge of another 
man’s sin be condoned, then that other is a partner, 
and is equally guilty. 

‘I cannot, sir, I cannot consent,’ replied Rudolf, 
gulping down a sob. ‘I will be a son to thee in all 
but name, and stay and minister to thee, if thou 
wilt first consent to restore thy nephew to his 
proper position.’ 

The Count’s eyes became as twin points of steel, 
his voice as cold as ice, as he said: 

‘How knowest thou my nephew is to be found? ’ 

Rudolf looked the Count full in the face. 

‘He came here ; he did not return,’ was his brief 


reply. 
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Ignoring this accusation, the Count went on: 
* And if I refuse? ’ 

‘I must go,’ said Rudolf, with head bowed, and 
sobbing unrestrainedly. 

The Count then astonished Rudolf with this 
strange remark: ‘ Let me see thy tongue.’ 

Obediently Rudolf thrust it out, as though the 
request had come from a doctor. Deftly the 
Count whipped out a small phial and scratched the 
surface. Rudolf felt for a moment a stinging 
sensation, tried to speak, but failed. He was 
dumb ! 

“Aye, thou art dumb, and wilt remain so until 
of thine own free will thou dost consent to do my 
bidding. Thou shalt not leave me. I am an ill 
man to thwart.’ 

Rudolf crouched against the wall in horror at 
this dreadful thing which had been done to him. 

“No, I am not a wizard,’ continued the Count. 
‘’Tis a simple drug which I have discovered, and I 
know the antidote. Those others in my employ 
were dumb from birth, and were not so afflicted by 
me. I have sought the world through for them. 
Dumb servants I have ever found the most efficient. 
Go now, leave me; but though thou art free to 
wander o’er the Castle grounds unmolested as 
hitherto, I warn thee thou wilt be watched, and 
any attempt to escape will be frustrated.’ 

Thankful enough Rudolf was to escape from the 
presence of the Count. As yet he was too much 
stunned, too much dazed, to realize completely the 
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awful thing that the Count had done to him; 
but as he made his way to his own room, and sat 
on the bed, it all came home to him with terrible 
reality. He was dumb. Never again would he be 
able to express his thoughts in speech, or laugh, or 
sing. Dumb !—like the Count’s expressionless ser- 
vants. Dumb! And yet the Count had said 
that he knew the antidote to the 
poison with which he had injected 
him. Yes; but the price at which 
he would administer it would be 
the cost of his conscience. No, he 
had better remain dumb; but he 
must escape. But how? He would 
be closely watched, and none knew 
better than Rudolf how watchful those silent 
servitors could be. And if he were to escape, what 
then? He was dumb! Who would employ a 
dumb youth? Rudolf had already had experience 
of how hard a place the world can be to a youth with 
all his faculties; but what would his position be 
now that he was dumb? Poor Rudolf! Of one 
thing he was unaware. He did not know that, 
however callous the world may be to one who is 
whole, yet for the most part it shows a beautiful 
pity to the maimed and to the halt, the deaf and the 
dumb. Rudolf took a grip on himself. It was 
not the first time that he had been up against 
difficulties. He must face the situation, and wait. 
It was possible the Count might relent. 

A new life began. He shunned the Count. As 
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if by common consent, they took their meals apart, 
and no longer did Rudolf seek him in his study 
for his morning lessons. He wandered daily round 
the extensive grounds; but he knew and felt in- 
stinctively that he was watched. 

Day followed day without event. Nothing 
happened to relieve the monotony of his existence. 
One joy he had, and that was the Count’s library, 
where he spent many hours reading, for there was 
an abundance of books of travel, history, philoso- 
phical works, and others. 

One day Rudolf was wandering over one of the 
wings of the Castle, when he came to a room which 
hitherto he had never entered, for the simple reason 
that it was kept locked. This time the door was 
ajar. He entered, and to his delight found that 
the walls were lined with books, his favourite ones 
for the most part—books of travel. He selected 
one and returned to the 
study, ensconced himself in 
his usual seat, and whiled 
away the time reading. Day 
after day he would return 
to this dusty old room and 
select others. But one morn- 
ing a strange thing happened. 

In endeavouring to take down a book from a 
shelf he had not before touched he found that he 
could not move it. Puzzled, he found it was not a 
book at all, but merely an imitation. In passing 
his hand over it he seemed to touch a spring. 
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Suddenly the whole shelf moved to one side, 
discovering a dark narrow passage. He stood 
lost in wonderment for a moment; then, filled 
with curiosity and somewhat fearfully, he entered 
the passage. At its end he found 
another door, also unlocked. He 
hesitated for a moment. Was 
he justified, he asked himself, in 
prying into the Count’s secrets ? 
More than justified, came the 
answer from his conscience, for 
here might be a way of escape; 
and he was entitled to use every 
means in his power to bring about that end, for the 
cruel wrong the Count had inflicted on him cancelled 
all previous obligations. Rudolf turned the handle, 
and entered a luxuriously-furnished room with a 
window looking out on a walled-in garden. For a 
moment he fell back in amaze ; for the room had an 
occupant, a pale, delicate-looking youth about his 
own age, who lay sleeping on a couch. 

Wonderingly Rudolf tip-toed to his side. Could 
he be Ludovic Destella ? 

The boy opened his eyes, and sat up in some 
alarm. 

‘Who art thou?’ he asked. 

Rudolf shook his head and pointed to his mouth. 

‘ Art thou dumb, like the rest ? ’ he asked. 

Rudolf nodded his head. 

‘Thank God, thou art not deaf. Tell me, youth, 
art in league with the Count ?’ 
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Rudolf shook his head. 

‘ Art held here against thy will? ’ 

He nodded. 

“I am Ludovic Destella. Wilt be my friend 
and help me, if so be thou canst ? ’ 

Rudolf inclined his head. 

“Is it possible to escape the way thou didst enter?’ 

Rudolf, remembering the guards surrounding 
the Castle, shook his head vigorously, and inwardly 
quaked lest his absence should have been already 
discovered. 

* Listen to me, friend, since I may call thee such. 
I am Ludovic Destella, and am held here against 
my will. I came here a short while ago to pay 
my respects to the Count, my uncle, and he had 
me confined to this room and to the walled-in 
grounds without, for what reason I know not. I 
am not treated unkindly ; but I pine here, shut off 
from the world, knowing not what fate be in store 
for me. If thou be my friend, take 
this ring, I pray thee, and at the first 
opportunity betake thyself to the 
cottage of the wise woman, hard by 
the stream which borders my uncle’s 
demesne, on the north side of the Castle. She is 
wise—oh, so wise! She is not a witch, but a good 
woman, and comprehends all things. She will 
interpret thy silence, and will point the way to 
my freedom, and perchance to thine. Show her 
the ring. Tarry not here now, lest discovery be 
made. Wilt do as I ask?’ 
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Rudolf held out his hand, which Ludovic grasped 
in token of assent. He then made his way quickly 
back to the Count’s study. 

Several days passed. Rudolf had racked his 
brains in vain, but could think of no plan capable 
of being put into practice by which he could outwit 
the Count’s servitors and reach the cottage of the 
wise woman. 

He thought that he must let Ludovic know that 
so far he had been unable to do anything, and once 
again entered the little room where lay concealed 
the hidden door. He waited a while, took down 
a book from the shelf, and was pretending to read, 
when Peter suddenly appeared. 

‘What dost thou 
here, Master Rudolf ? ’ 
he asked querulously. 
‘Is not the Count’s 
study sufficient for thy 
book-learning ? ’ 

Rudolf gazed steadily at Peter, who was carry- 
ing a tray of food, and Peter’s eyes fell before that 
accusing look; then, recovering himself, he said 
roughly, ‘ Get thee from here, or woe betide thee ! ’ 

Rudolf rose, never taking his accusing eyes from 
Peter’s face, and retired to the study. He found 
a day or two afterwards, when he ventured near 
that room again, that the door was locked. He 
now decided that he must wait no longer, but must 
act. 

Every one in the Castle retired to rest at an early 
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hour, when the great oaken front door was locked 
by Peter, who kept the key by his bedside. Rudolf 
resolved that he must possess 
himself of that key, so that very 
night he crept on tip-toe from 
his chamber and listened outside 
his door. Peter was a loud 
snorer! Rudolf cautiously opened 
the door. He knew where to find 


he had become dumb he had 
occasion to go to Peter’s room on 
some trifling errand and had seen it hanging by his 
bed-post. It was of monstrous size. Tremblingly 
he approached the bed, and, assured by Peter’s 
loud snoring, he possessed himself of it, retreated 
cautiously, closing the door 
behind him, and in a few 
moments found himself outside 
the Castle. 

Unerringly he made his way 
to the north as directed, and 
with a new sense of freedom, 
undogged by watchers, and. 
knowing that time was of 
the greatest importance, he 
ran like a young deer towards his goal. How 
to explain himself when he arrived he was at 
a loss to know ; but he trusted to the magic of the 
ring and to the wisdom of the wise woman. At 
the same time, it was with a feeling of something 
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like fear that he knocked on the door of her cottage ; - 
for was she not a ‘ wise woman,’ something akin to 
a witch, and were not witches accursed? He had 
been told of their awful sabbaths, their 
riding on broomsticks, and the havoc they 
worked with the cattle of those against 
whom they had a grudge; but he was 
reassured when a kindly voice bade him 
come in. 

‘Be not afraid, Rudolf, but enter.’ 

Tremblingly he unlatched the door, 
and beheld a kindly-looking, grey-haired 
old woman seated in a high-back chair 
in a cosy little kitchen. 

“Come hither, my boy, come hither,’ 
she said, holding out both hands in 
welcome. 

In another moment Rudolf found him- 
self enfolded in her arms, and, he knew 
not why, sobbing his heart out ; for, poor 
lad! he was all unused to the loving embrace of 
a motherly woman. 

‘Sit down, Rudolf,’ she said, pointing to a chair 
near by, ‘and tell me everything, or as much as 
thou desirest.’ 

Rudolf, taking the proffered chair, handed the 
wise woman Ludovic’s ring, and, pointing to his 
mouth, shook his head. 

She took the ring, examining it carefully for a 
moment; then she said: 

‘So thou art dumb; but not from birth. Of 
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that I am well aware, for thou wert a lusty babe.’ 
She then arose, and, unlocking a small cupboard, 
in which were bottles innumerable, took therefrom 
a small phial. ‘Open thy mouth and put forth 
thy tongue,’ she said. 

Wonderingly Rudolf obeyed. Deftly, just as the 
Count had done, she scratched its surface. 

‘Thank God! Oh, thank God!’ said Rudolf, 
his speech restored, as he fell on his knees before her, 

‘Aye, thank 
Him well,’ said 
the wise woman, 
eyeing him curi- 
ously. ‘Dost 
often pray?’ 

‘IT have never 
been taught,’ he 
replied, ‘and 
know not how; 
but I have oft- 
times thanked 
Him.’ 

‘’Tis the best kind of prayer, my lad. Why 
hast thou sought me out?’ 

Rudolf then poured out his story from beginning 
to end, the wise woman listening intently without 
interruption. 

‘ Well,’ she said when he had finished, ‘ what 
wouldst thou now? Thy speech has been restored. 
Thou art free till the morn.’ 

‘I would hie me away to the nearest magistrate,’ 
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replied Rudolf, ‘have Ludovic released, and see 
the Count fittingly punished.’ 

‘Ah! Hast no love for him? He is an old 
man, and has suffered.’ 

Rudolf hung his head for a moment, and then he 
said, flushing scarlet, ‘ Aye! I do like him—in faith, 
I think I love him; for he befriended me when I 
needed a friend. He fed and nurtured me, and 
to him I owe my small stock of knowledge.’ 

‘ And is love repaid in such coin as the punishment 
which thou sayest, and perhaps sayest truly, that 
he so fittingly deserves ? ’ 

“I know not. I am ignorant; but I cannot stay 
with him and live a daily lie.’ 

“Nor needest thou. There is another way.’ 

‘ A way to restore Ludovic Destella to his own ? ’ 

‘ Aye.’ 

‘Tell me, I pray thee, good woman, that way ; 
for I would earnestly pursue it.’ 

‘’Tis the way of love.’ 

‘Love?’ 

“Aye, “‘the Key of Heaven.” Listen, lad, 
listen. In every child of man at birth are sown 
two seeds, love and hate—one by God, the other 
by the Devil. For years the seed of hate lies 
dormant, for a child, for the most part, is surrounded 
by the spirit of love. Therefore the seedling love 
has a fair start, and should become a strong, healthy 
plant, shedding its fragrance and making life a 
heaven wherever its lot may be cast. But as soon 
as a child drifts into the world, and new interests 
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arise, the seed of hate begins to stir in the soil of the 
heart ; and this, if tended and watered, will grow 
into a monstrous plant, will warp the nature and 
embitter the whole of life. Therefore, lad, I say 
to thee that if thou wouldst enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth, hold out thine hand for the key. 
It is love. Cast out all bitterness from thy heart, 
and let the fragrance of thy love turn all base metal 
to gold. What victory hast thou achieved, if 
thou bringest an old soured and embittered man 
to justice before the magistrate? Wouldst thou 
have him go down to the grave with this monstrous 
canker of hate choking every good impulse in his 
nature? Mark thee well, lad ; full well I know how 
youth is prone to sit in judgement on age ; but the 
Count is really not a wicked man—nay, there be 
much of nobility in him. Return thee therefore 
to him, uproot this monstrous plant of hate, and win 
a soul for God.’ 

‘But Ludovic Destella? What of him? How 
shall he be rescued and restored to his own ?’ 

‘ Love can accomplish all things.’ 

‘ How shall I account for my restored speech ? ’ 

‘It will account for itself. He will think that 
the drug with which he impregnated thee was not 
potent enough. Return thee to him and love him.’ 

‘ But——~ . 

‘ Nay, nay, plan not too much, nor concern thyself 
as to what may happen on the morrow or the day 
after, what thou wilt say, or how thou wilt say it. 
Prepared speeches be halting affairs. If the desire 
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be right, angels will guide thy tongue. Take thisring 
back ; and, when opportunity doth come, give words 
of comfort to Ludovic, and bid him be patient.’ 

‘I will do as thou dost bid me,’ replied Rudolf, 
“and will hasten on my way.’ 

‘’Tis well, good lad ; and when thou hast accom- 
plished thy task, return to me for thy reward.’ 

‘I seek no reward.’ 

‘Aye, aye; but shalt have it, nevertheless. 
Embrace me, my lad ; for I cared for a child such as 
thee long, long ago.’ 

Rudolf felt strangely attracted to this kindly 
old woman, and, throwing his arms 
round her neck, kissed her, and 
then, bidding her adieu, hastened 
back to the Castle without mishap. 
He replaced the key by the side 
of Peter’s bed—for he was still 
sleeping heavily—and then retired 
to his room, where he slept dream- 
lessly until morn. 

After he had had his breakfast, he 
sought out the Count, who, as 
usual, was in his laboratory. 

‘Can I help thee in any way ?’ asked Rudolf. 

‘Help me? How meanest thou?’ the Count 
asked, staring at him aghast. ‘ Boy, how didst 
thou recover thy speech ? ’ 

“It has come back,’ replied Rudolf simply. 
‘Thou didst not intend to deprive me of it for aye. 
Thou didst say so.’ 
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The Count remained silent. 

“Since I can now speak,’ Rudolf continued, ‘I 
should like to say that I am sorry if I have appeared 
ungrateful to thee. I have now no thought of 
leaving thee. I will remain and be indeed a loving 
son. I will stay and comfort thee as best I may, 
as long as thou dost live and wilt have me near 
thee; but I will not inherit that which is not 
thine to dispose of. Thou must not require it 
of me.’ 

Rudolf then held out his hand. 

The Count hesitated a moment; then the hard 
look on his face was replaced by one of kindness. 
He grasped the outstretched hand. 

“So be it, Rudolf. Aye, there shall be truce 
between us. I am a lonely man, and need love and 
companionship. Thou art such a youth as I would 
have chosen for my son; but, if thou choosest not 
to inherit after my death, I can at least provide the 
wherewithal out of that which belongs in reality to 
me so that thou mayst be able to live simply and 
free of care.’ 

‘I only desire to live simply, and thank thee for 
thy kind thought,’ replied Rudolf. 

So peace between the two was established. Happy 
days followed. Rudolf resumed his studies, and 
repaid the Count with every little attention which 
youth may render to age. More than that, he began 
to love him in reality, and showed it in many ways. 
Only one thing marred his happiness, and that was 
the thought of Ludovic still kept in seclusion. 
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‘’Tis a star, a birth-mark,’ he replied. ‘It has 
always been there.’ 

“Go! Show that to the Count,’ she said. ‘ And 
take these papers with thee. ’Tis the confession 
of those who stole thee at the bidding of the Count’s 
brother ; for thou art in very truth the son of Count 
Destella. Thou art Rudolf Destella.’ 

Rudolf gazed at her for a moment in the utmost 
astonishment. 

‘°Tis true,’ she continued. ‘Kiss me, boy. I 
dandled thee on my knee as a babe, and knew thee 
the moment thou didst enter my cottage. Haste 
thee to thy father.’ 

Rudolf needed no second bidding. Love lent his 
feet wings. 

‘My father! My father!’ he 
said as he came up with him in 
the Castle grounds. And, thrust- ( ° ) 
ing the paper into his hands and re 
stripping off his coat and vest, 
he showed him the birth-mark. 

“My son! My beloved son!’ 
murmured the Count as he drew 
Rudolf to him in a rough embrace. 

But the wise woman in the cottage, who had 
remained perfectly still for a while after Rudolf 
had left, at last rose, and, placing the kettle on 
the fire, muttered : 

‘ Love always wins ; ’tis the “‘ Key of Heaven.’’’ 


VI 
THE FIFTH NIGHT 


THE STORY OF THE VEILED GLORY 


T was the fifth night. 

I Harry Smith sat up in bed, and waited, but 

oh ! he was such a different Harry Smith from 
the boy that Brittlewings first knew. No longer was 
he dull-eyed and heavy, but bright and eager, and 
anxious for her arrival. ‘Ah! Here she comes,’ 
said he to himself, and, nestling by his side, the little 
Fairy announced: My next story is called 


<Ohe Veiled Clery 


Long ago in a far-distant country there reigned a 
King who was noted for his wondrous beauty. His 
name was Armande. Not only was he an extremely 
handsome man, but he was a lover of the beautiful, 
and would have nothing plain or ugly near his 
presence. His Ministers were careful to see that 
only those who were passably good-looking entered 
the Royal household, especially those who were 
likely to be near the Royal apartments in the 
Palace. 
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Now, Armandia (for that was the name of the 
city), was large, and, for the most part, beautiful ; 
for the King willed it so. Any building which was 
in the least degree unsightly was pulled down and 
rebuilt. But King Armande only interested him- 
self in the objects which were in his immediate line 
of vision. He knew that there was not enough 
money to rebuild the whole city as he would like to 
have done; indeed, there had already been mur- 
muring over the huge sums which had been ex- 
pended on public buildings. Consequently the 
King ignored the dreadful slums, where the poor 
people were huddled together, some of them in 
hovels fit only for pigs. 

The Royal carriage was never driven that way, 
but went straight along the wide, handsome avenue, 
flanked by gleaming marble buildings, into the open 
country beyond the city gates; and the city 
councillors saw to it that all slums were swept away 
near this Royal highway. But to ignore evil is by 
no means to do away with it; and though oft-times 
the King had been approached by one or other of his 
advisers to consider first the slums and the way the 
poor lived, or existed, when he was advancing some 
scheme for the beautifying of the city, he would put 
the request aside, saying, ‘ There is time. All in 
good time. Rome was not built in a day.’ 

Yet he was not a wicked man, but was thoroughly 
selfish in his personal appropriation of and absorp- 
tion in beauty of face and form. Most of all, he 
delighted in the wonderful Cathedral which had 
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been completed during the early years of his reign. 
There every day he would repair to worship alone. 
It was clearly understood that at such times no 
one else was allowed to enter its sacred precincts 
except those who were officiating. A wonderful 
choir sang for his benefit alone; and his choristers 
were renowned throughout the world. Money had 
been spent lavishly in adorning this Cathedral with 
everything that made for beauty. King Armande 
(though he would have been surprised and angry 
if he had been told so, because he did not realize 
it himself) did not go there to worship God, but 
rather to worship the things made with men’s 
hands; and, whilst they may uplift—for anything 
that is beautiful must of necessity proceed from 
God—yet He must be worshipped in spirit, and 
everything must be subordinated to His wonderful, 
invisible presence. 

King Armande was a young man, and unmarried, 
for the simple reason that he had not found in his 
kingdom any maiden who attained to his standard 
of beauty ; and he had determined to marry the 
most beautiful woman in the world. Yet there 
were good-looking maidens in Armandia, but none 
of them satisfied King Armande. He therefore 
dispatched trusted messengers far and wide to 
bring him news, and if possible portraits, of any 
maiden beautiful enough to be his consort. ‘She 
need not be of the Blood Royal, so long as her 
features be perfect,’ he said; but, though his 
messengers came and went, none of the portraits 
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which they submitted to him realized his idea of 
perfection. 

One day an old man presented himself at the 
Palace, demanding admittance to the Royal presence. 
He was questioned by the King’s Chancellor as to 
his business, and in reply said that he had found 
that which of all things the King most desired, the 
most beautiful woman in the world. He was 
conducted to the King’s presence. 

‘Hast brought her portrait ?’ asked the King. 

‘Nay,’ replied the old man, ‘for no one hath 
seen her.’ 

“How knowest thou that she is beautiful?’ 
asked the King. 

“Would her father, the King Melchior, guard 
her so closely, sire, that none may gaze on 
her but he who is to be her husband, if she were 
not of a beauty surpassing all others? She is the 
Adorissima, the Veiled Glory,’ responded the old 
man. 

‘Why is she named the Veiled Glory ?’ 

‘ Because, when she appears by her father’s side 
at Court, she is closely veiled. Aye! but even so, 
it is plain from her shapely form that the veil is 
like the mist which hides the glory of the rising 
sun. Yea, she is Adorissima, the Veiled Glory. 
To doubt her beauty in the country from which I 
come would be accounted treason.’ 

‘But her father, King Melchior, intends her for 
marriage?’ asked King Armande. 

‘Aye, that he doth; and many men of most 
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exalted rank—aye, equal to thine—have sought 
her hand in vain.’ 

‘ The reason ? ’ 

‘ Because, sire, in dealing out her gifts to man- 
kind Dame Nature frequently withholds as much 
as she gives. If she endows a man with riches, as 
like as not a repulsive wart appears on the nose, 
or the eye takes on an aggressive squint, or may be 
the lower lip hath an ugly pendulous flap. Then 
again, if he be born poor, Dame Nature, as com- 
pensation, bestows a beautiful countenance, but 
rarely, rarely doth she give with both hands a 
kingdom, riches, and beauty. Hence, because of 
the lack of the last-named, many suitors for the 
hand of the Veiled Glory have been turned away 
in sorrow.’ 

‘And why hast thou come to me?’ asked King 
Armande. 

* Because, sire,’ replied the old man, ‘ thou hast 
all three. Nature hath been prodigal in her gifts 
to thee.’ 

‘Thou sayest truly, and with naught of flattery, 
a thing which I abhor,’ replied the King, without 
the least trace of conceit, but as one stating an 
undisputed fact. ‘I am beautiful, without flaw 
or blemish, and truly fit to mate with the Veiled 
Glory. I will go at once and seek her out.’ 

Great preparations were accordingly made, and 
the following day King Armande set out with 
imposing retinue for the kingdom of King Melchior. 
His own carriage, drawn by four milk-white Arab 
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steeds, was most luxurious, and as he reclined on 
its velvet cushions, inclining his head with proud 
condescension to the cheering crowds—who admired 
but did not love him as a King should be loved by 
his people—it appeared as though a wonderful 
Greek statue of Apollo had come to life—an example 
of perfect manhood. 

In due course Armande arrived at the Palace of 
King Melchior, messengers having been sent ahead 
to announce his coming. 

He was received with the ceremony befitting his 
rank; and when King Melchior beheld him, he 
embraced him, and said, ‘ Verily shalt thou be my 
son, the bridegroom of 
the Veiled Glory and 
the first man other than 
myself or her maids of 
honour to behold her, 
for thou art a man 
created in God’s own 
image.’ 

Armande bowed low, 
and thanked King Mel- 
chior for these gracious 
words, and told him that 
his soul was all afire to 
meet his bride that was 
to be, the Veiled Glory. 

Without further words, the King bade Armande 
follow him to his daughter’s apartments. Through 
several richly-furnished rooms they went, and then 
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descended a broad staircase which led to a small 
garden of exotic beauty, in the centre of which a 
fountain was playing. Birds of wonderful plumage 
flitted hither and thither, whilst clumps of the 
rarest flowers added to its brilliancy. Servants, 
who were all young girls, were stationed at every 
entrance to this delightful retreat. 

‘Retire,’ cried the King; ‘and let all doors be 
closed.’ 

The order was immediately obeyed. The King 
then took from his cloak a golden key, which he 
inserted in the gate at the far end, and, bidding 
Armande follow him, entered a room surpassing in 
magnificence anything that even Armande had 
seen; and, seated on a throne-like chair, with 
two women attendants by her side, was ‘ The 
Veiled Glory.’ 

At the King’s command the veil was removed, and 
Adorissima rose and stood before Armande in all 
her glorious beauty. He stepped back, his breath 
coming and going in quick gasps as he beheld her, 

for she was beyond even his 

ideal of beautiful womanhood. 

S ‘ 1) \ Hair, a veritable maze of golden 

/ 5? ha glory, fell in shimmering tresses 

: Z- to her wonderful little feet, which 
well might have made Cinderella 

jealous. Hercomplexion was like cream, tinted with 
the palest of blush roses. Her eyes were like twin 
pools reflecting the blue of heaven, and from which 
a soul looked forth. Her mouth was formed like 
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Cupid’s bow, and her lips were the deepest crimson. 
Her body—slim, boyish, and exquisitely formed— 
was clad in a simple white silken gown. She was 
indeed a perfect type of womanhood. 

When Armande at last found words, he bowed 
his head and said, ‘ 1am unworthy ’; and it was the 
first time in his life that he had made such a con- 
fession. 

The King frowned as 
he replied, ‘ If thou hadst 
been unworthy, thou hadst 
never seen her. Take her 
she is thine. What sayest 
thou, Adorissima? Have 
I not chosen for thee the 
perfect man?’ 

Adorissima rose, and, extending her hand to 
Armande, replied in a voice which matched her 
body for beauty : 

‘ Thou too art beautiful ; I plight thee my troth.’ 

“And I will cherish and worship thee to my 
life’s end,’ he replied; and then, addressing King 
Melchior: ‘She is indeed ‘‘ The Veiled Glory,” 
and shall ever remain such. As thou hast kept 
her, so will indeed I. She is holy, apart from all 


others. No profane male eye shall ever be cast 


o’er her, I swear. If thou, as I perceive, hast sur- 
rounded her with all things beautiful, I will send 
to every corner of the world to cast at her feet 
its most wonderful treasures, and myself will daily 
and most humbly worship at her footstool.’ 
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Adorissima, unaccustomed to the ardent gaze 
of men, turned to one of her maids, and requested 
that her veil might again be lowered ; but Armande 
remained as one transfixed, his eyes still gazing 
on that wonderful vision of veiled glory in silent 
adoration. 

From earliest childhood King Melchior had had 
Adorissima instructed by the best teachers, and 
she had been an apt pupil. Oft-times she had 
chafed at her seclusion and lonely life, and had 
wished to discard her veil ; but King Melchior had 
informed her that such beauty as hers must be 
closely guarded. He told her of the havoc beautiful 
women had caused in the history of the world. 
He related to her the story of Helen of Troy, of 
how cities had been sacked and thousands of 
innocent people massacred because of men’s love 
for a beautiful woman, till oft-times poor Adorissima 
would look upon her beauty as a curse, and wish 
she had been born plain and could live the free 
life that most other women lived. 

Some few months later it came about that 
Armande and Adorissima were wedded, and in 
due course they returned to Armandia, where a 
gorgeous suite of apartments in the Palace was 
allotted to the Veiled Glory, and the wonder of 
her—the invisible one—was noised abroad through- 
out the land. 

But Adorissima soon found that she had merely 
exchanged one beautiful gilded cage for another 
even more beautiful. Armande had surpassed 
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himself in his efforts to surround her with the 
world’s most exquisite treasures, and daily he came 
to worship at her shrine. She was to him the sum 
total of the achievement of his desires, the acme 
of things beautiful, something infinitely precious, 
to be worshipped rather than loved ; while Adoris- 
sima craved love rather than worship, and envied 
those of lesser degree who were not so carefully 
guarded, and who could love and be loved. 

Every morning the Royal carriage would convey 
them both to the Cathedral ; she was closely veiled ; 
the people were kept at a respectful distance ; and 
none was admitted until they had both left. 
Armande knelt, and fondly imagined that he was 
paying homage to his God, when, as a matter of fact, 
he was idolatrously worshipping the things of beauty 
made with men’s hands. But Adorissima, weary 
to death of all these wonderful works of art with 
which she was daily surrounded, poured forth her 
soul in adoration to the Great Invisible Presence. 

Now there was a great deal of discontent in the 
land owing to the poverty of the common people 
and the shameful way in which they were housed, 
Well, to make matters worse, disease of a deadly 
character, known at the time as the Plague, broke 
out. All through history it has been found that 
where poverty, discontent, and dirt walk hand in 
hand, devastating disease is not very far away, 
But such disease is no respecter of persons, be they 
kings, courtiers, or common people. Once in the 
air, it can penetrate even through Palace walls, 
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and, in spite of every precaution, and to the great 
horror and consternation of Armande, some inmates 
of the Palace became infected with the dread disease. 
Then did he determine on flight toa distant part of his 
kingdom, so that his beloved consort might be far 
removed from risk of infection, and so that he also 
might be relieved of the horrible ugliness of the 
daily funerals which passed close by the Palace 
precincts. gf or himself he had no fear, for he had 
placed himself on a pedestal in his own estimation, 
ranking himself next to God, and thinking that 
nothing of an earthly nature could assail him or 
his beauty. 

On the eve of his departure Adorissima complained 
of a bad headache ; and when Armande visited her 
apartment, as his custom was at sundown, she 
threw off her veil, complaining of the heat. 

Armande, gazing on that face of wondrous loveli- 
ness, suddenly stepped back in the greatest con- 
sternation, for he beheld on her cheeks, usually so 
rose-pink, and now deathly pale, two little black 
spots, the certain symptoms of the dreaded Plague. 
Hastily he sent for the Court physician, who for the 
first time beheld Adorissima without her veil. 
He confirmed Armande’s worst fears, and the 
plague-stricken Queen was quickly conveyed to 
her bedroom, where for days she lay fever-tossed 
and at the point of death. Only the physician 
remained with her, and he forbade the King to 
enter the sick-chamber. For many days she 
hovered between life and death ; and the physician, 
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who could do little except watch the progress of 
the dread disease, remained continually by her side. 
Other inmates of the Palace had also contracted 
the disease, and had been removed or had died, 
with the result that those servants who had escaped 
fled in terror, panic-stricken ; while Armande, for 
the first time in his life, found himself without 
attendants except one or two who had remained 
faithful. : 

Listlessly he wandered from room to room of the 
great building, anxiously awaiting the daily reports 
of the faithful physician as to the condition of 
Adorissima. Many times he had tried to force 
himself into the sick-chamber, and had been repulsed, 
for ‘ ’Tis certain if thou dost enter thou wilt contract 
the disease, sire,’ said the physician. ‘And no 
man yet has recovered without suffering frightful 
disfigurement.’ 

This was sufficient to deter Armande. 

One morning the physician came to Armande, 
and said, ‘ Thy wife has recovered. Thou mayst 
behold her; but be prepared for a shock, for she is 
no longer beautiful.’ 

Scarce heeding these words, and all-impatient 
once more to behold his wonderful Veiled Glory, he 
followed the physician to the sick-chamber. He 
started back aghast at the sad sight which met his 
eyes. No longer did he behold the marvellous 
beauty of the Veiled Glory; but, lying in bed, 
ghastly white, he beheld Adorissima shorn of her 
golden hair, which was cropped close to the head, 
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Her eyes were still beautiful with the beauty of the 
soul ; but they looked forth mournfully at him from 
almost cavernous depths; her cheeks were hollow, 
for the bones were almost protruding; her com- 
plexion was spotted, and her lips were colourless. 

Armande, who had worshipped her loveliness, 
gazed at her a moment horror-stricken, muttered a 
few words of sympathy, expressed himself pleased 
at her recovery, and then sorrowfully left the 
chamber. any days passed before he saw her 
again. He honestly tried to overcome his repul- 
sion, but he hated disease and detested ugliness ; 
and, though Adorissima had defeated one, the 
other would remain with her to her life’s end, or so 
he thought. He tried to be kind, but he avoided 
her. The Plague still raged without the Palace 
walls. 

Adorissima felt his neglect keenly, but uttered 
no word of complaint. 

One day she came to him and said, ‘ My husband, 
I know full well that thou didst espouse me for my 
beauty, which has departed. For thee I grieve. 
For myself I have no regrets, for, with thy consent, 
it means my freedom.’ 

‘ How sayest thou ? ’ he replied, with face averted. 

‘Knowest thou not that I have chafed at my 
enforced imprisonment all these years ? ’ she queried. 
‘I am not a god, that I should be daily worshipped, 
but a woman, as ordinary as the meanest one in thy 
kingdom. Let me go forth now, I pray thee, as 
other women do into the city. There be, as thou 
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well knowest, great sorrow and distress, and it may 
well be that I in some small degree may help to 
alleviate it. Grant me therefore my behest, and I 
promise thee that I will not come near thee or annoy 
thee with my unwelcome presence.’ 

‘’Tis true,’ replied Armande, ‘ that I sought thee 
out and wedded thee for thy beauty; but, if that 
has departed, thou art still my wife, and I would 
not that the world should know that thou art as 
thou art. Our faithful physician has sworn secrecy, 
and to our loyal subjects thou must be still known as 
the Veiled Glory, and the veil must still be thy prison.’ 

“That can readily be arranged,’ she replied, ‘ for 
within the Palace walls I will consent to wear the 
veil; but there be no reason why I may not discard 
the same without, for none will know me! I pray 
thee consent.’ ; 

After a little further argument, Armande, who 
was worried not a little over the affairs of his king- 
dom and the smouldering discontent, news of which 
was daily brought to him by his counsellors, and 
who was wearied with his wife’s importunities, 
dismissed her, saying: | 

‘Have thy will; but if thou choosest to mingle 
with the plague-ridden populace, come not near my 
presence, I pray thee. Thy attendants have fled, 
therefore the few servitors who remain should be 
unaware of thy comings and goings ; but I caution 


' thee and command thee to wear the veu within the 


Palace walls.’ 
And thus Adorissima, deprived of her beauty, 
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achieved her freedom, and rejoiced in her loss which 
was her gain. 

Freely she mingled with the poorest of the poor, 
never leaving the Palace save with a basket of 
provisions, which she distributed where they were 
most needed. In the Palace itself she was taken 
for a new attendant on the Queen, 
and none questioned her; and, as 
she disappeared every even into the 
Queen’s chamber, this was taken 
for granted. It was well known 

%q that those who had had the Plague 
2 and who had recovered were after- 
wards immune; and Adorissima let 
all with whom shecame into contact know that she 
had had and had recovered from the fell disease. 
Wherever she went she was welcome, and bless- 
ings followed her, as much for her kindly words 
and sympathy as for the little luxuries which she 
unfailingly supplied. She was known to the people 
as the Sister of Pity, and high and low—though 
for the most part the aristocracy had fled—bowed 
to her as she passed on her way. 

But the Plague did not abate, and the murmurs 
of the panic-stricken populace daily grew more 
insistent. Still, Adorissima went her way through 
slum and alley, comforting the sick, and whispering 
messages of hope to the dying, telling them of a 
better world to come, where sorrow, sin, and sick- 
ness did not exist, and where happiness and content 
reigned supreme, with God over all. 
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But one morning, just as she was about to start 
on her daily errand of mercy, the Court physician 
came to her, and the gravity of his countenance told 
her what she had daily feared. Armande had con- 
tracted the Plague. Now, strange as it may appear, 
Adorissima had loved Armande for his beauty, 
and the real love of soul for soul had very little to 
do with their mating. Her consternation, therefore, 
was great when she was told that the dread disease 
had taken full possession of her husband ; for, while 
she was more than resigned to the loss of her own 
beauty, she could not bear to think that Armande 
should lose his. Abandoning her visits outside 
the Palace walls, therefore, she devoted herself 
entirely to the sick-room where her 
husband lay racked day and night «Ww => 
with the deadly complaint. AL 

He took it in its worst form, moaning Gy 
in delirium, and tossing from side to bal 
side on his couch. Adorissima, with ¥ 
divine patience, night and day stood Se 
by him, soothing him with her soft 
voice, and administering cooling draughts at the 
proper time. She slumbered not nor slept. After 
a while his naturally strong constitution pre- 
vailed ; he recovered, and entered on a period of 
* convalescence, but his beauty was gone. 

The fell disease had stamped its mark on his 
countenance, and never more would he be known 


| as the handsomest Prince in Christendom. 


When his delirium had passed, and he recognized 
M 
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Adorissima, ‘ Hast thou nursed me back to life? 2 


he asked. 

‘ I have been with thee continually,’ she replied. 

‘Thou art becoming beautiful again,’ he said. 
‘ Bring me a mirror, I pray thee.’ 

‘Nay, nay, Armande; wait till thou art fully 
recovered.’ 

But Armande insisted; and when he beheld 
his changed appearance he moaned, ‘ I hate myself. 
Why didst thou not let me die?’ 

‘ Because it is thy duty to live, and to live for 
thy people. They suffer under cruel wrongs, which 
thou, and thou alone, canst put right. Our beauty 
is a thing that passes. ’Tis the soul that lives on 
for ever and aye. ‘Tis thee I could love, Armande, 
and not thy beauty.’ 

He gazed at her for a moment, and then said, 
‘ Thou art in the right, Adorissima. I have been a 
selfish, sinful man. Many strange dreams have 
come to me whilst I have lain on this bed of sick- 
ness ; but, God helping me, I will change my mode 
of life, and will live for my people and for thee.’ 

The Plague had abated somewhat; but the 
populace, all unaware of the King’s illness, and 
inflamed with anger at his neglect of them, gathered 
together one evening outside the Palace walls and 
demanded his presence. 

‘Come out!’ they shouted. ‘Come out, thou 
coward, and behold the remnants of thy people! 
Where is thy Veiled Glory? Is she so precious 
that it will soil her beauty to gaze upon our misery ? 
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Cursed be she and thee! Come out with thy Veiled 
Glory!’ — 

The mob then began to throw stones at the Palace 
windows. Armande was too weak to rise from 
his bed; but Adorissima donned her veil and pro- 
ceeded to the balcony window, which overlooked 
the square where the crowds were gathered. 

* What wouldst thou ? ’ asked Armande, alarmed. 
‘Tis death to go there.’ 

But Adorissima, not heeding him, stepped from 
the window on to the balcony. There was a 
momentary hush, as the crowd murmured: ’Tis 
the Veiled Glory!’ 

Adorissima removed her veil. 

A great shout went up. ‘’Tis our Sister of Pity!’ 

‘I am your Veiled Glory,’ she said in a clear 
voice, ‘also your Sister of Pity. Go back to your 
homes, O people! The King, who is mortal man 
like all of you, has himself suffered from the Plague, 
and only now he is on the road to recovery. God 
has revealed to him the full extent of your suffer- 
ings; and, as soon as he is able to rise from his 
bed of sickness, his first care will be to devote him- 
self to the relief of your grievances. I, your Sister 
of Pity, have spoken. Return to your homes.’ 

The people, amazed at these words from the 
Veiled Glory, who was also the Sister of Pity, 
dispersed, calling down blessings on her head. 

In due time Armande fully recovered his health, 
but not his good looks. One of his first acts was 
to dispose of the many superfluous treasures in his 
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Palace, for the nation’s exchequer was almost 
empty. The wonderful works of art which he had 
spent many years in collecting brought in enormous 
sums of money, which he spent in improving the 
dwellings of the poorer classes, demolishing the 
slums, and building schools and founding healthy 
playgrounds for the children. In all these things 
he was assisted and ‘encouraged by Adorissima, 
whom he had learned to love for herself, although 
her beauty had returned in double measure when 
she had completely recovered from the Plague. 
A great thanksgiving service was held in the 
Cathedral, at which Armande and Adorissima were 
present, surrounded by their people. Adorissima, 
no longer veiled, lifted up her heart to the Great 
Invisible Presence, as the choir chanted : 

Praise to the Highest, 

Lord God Almighty, 

The only Ruler of Princes, 

Omnipotent, 


Veiled in Glory, 
From everlasting to everlasting. 


VII 
THE SIXTH NIGHT 


BRITTLEWINGS REGAINS HER FREEDOM 


OW I dare say some of you have been wonder- 
ing what became of Brittlewings each 
evening after she had related her story to 

Harry Smith. Well, she just flitted out of the 
window, and quickly made her way to Fairyland, 
that dear, delightful country which was her birth- 
right and heritage, and which for some time, through 
no fault of her own, she had been banished from. 
Five nights had now passed, for it was early dawn 
of the sixth day; and 
if on this evening Harry 
Smith, of his own free 
will, did not summon [{ 
Imagination to his pres- 
ence, then she must re- 
turn to the King of Nightmare Land and her horrid 
kitchen. Thevery thought of it filled her with loath- 
ing; and, although it was a lovely misty dawn, with 
the promise of a beautiful day to follow, although 
each flower in the meadows was bowed down with 
its tiny weight of sparkling dew, and the birds were 


waking up singing paeans of praise for the very 
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joy of life, Brittlewings’ heart was heavy within 
her. Would Harry Smith call upon Imagination ? 
Would he? If she could only tell him? But 
that would be dishonourable, and therefore im- 
possible to her. 

Greatly troubled, she sought out her three sisters, 
Heather Bell, Dew-o’-the-Morn, and Love-in-a- 
Mist. The first, a dainty little Fairy, was so called 
because she spent most of her time midst the 
heather, and her dress and wings were of a lovely 
purple hue; Dew-o’-the-Morn, on account of her 
wonderful liquid grey eyes, which seemed like two 
drops of glistening dew ; and Love-in-a-Mist because 
she was so beautiful that the Queen of the Fairies 
insisted that during the daytime she should cover 
her face with gossamer web lest the sun should 
scorch her beauty. 

Now, Brittlewings was a great favourite in Fairy- 
land, and her sisters were devoted to her. Perhaps 
one of the reasons why she was so popular was 
because she was quite unlike the other Fairies. 
She closely resembled a human child, with her little 
pert nose, and slightly larger hands and feet than 
Fairies are accustomed to have; also, whilst most 
of the Fairies had long hair, like fine-spun gold, 
Brittlewings’ obstinately refused to grow, and, as 
you will see in her picture, sitting on the rail of 
Harry Smith’s bed, her hair curled closely round 
her neck, but for her wings, might easily have been 
taken for a human child. 

When Heather Bell, Dew-o’-the-Morn, and 
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Love-in-a-Mist saw how miserable Brittlewings 
looked, they exclaimed together : 

“Dear Brittlewings, what is the matter, and 
why do you appear so unhappy this glorious 
morn?’ 

‘It is the sixth day,’ replied Brittlewings ; 
‘and, if Harry Smith does not call upon Imagination 
to-night, I must go back to Nightmare Land.’ 

‘Never fear,’ said Heather Bell. ‘You must 
surely have inspired him by this time.’ 

‘You said yourself, dear Brittlewings, that his 
eyes brightened with excite- 
ment each evening as you 
came to him. Tell him the 
most wonderful story of all 
to-night,’ said Love-in-a-Mist. 

‘That’s just the trouble,’ 
replied Brittlewings, her voice quivering. ‘I 
can only think of sad ones, and I know I shall 
fail. Oh dear! Oh dear! You’ve no _ idea, 
sisters, what a dreadful place that Nightmare 
Kitchen is, and I don’t believe Harry will ever 
summon Imagination.’ 

‘ Brittlewings, dear Brittlewings!’ exclaimed 
Love-in-a-Mist, ‘ come at once to the Queen. Don’t 
cry. If any one can help, she can.’ 

‘Oh, but I daren’t! I’ve only spoken to her 
once. She is kind, I know ; but to trouble her with 
my little affairs when she has so many other im- 
portant matters to attend to—Oh, I should be 
frightened ! ’ 
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‘You’ve just got to come,’ replied the three 
sisters together. 

Reclining on a mossy bank in a beautiful dell in 
the forest of Fairyland was the Queen of the Fairies, 
surrounded by thousands of her subjects, some of 
them reclining by her side, others standing by 
in close attendance, ready to obey her slightest 
behest. 

The Queen of the Fairies was a very busy queen ; 
for she was godmother to half the children in the 
world, and her attendants were continually bringing 
her reports from the uttermost ends of the world 
regarding her protégées. It is needless to tell you 
that she was very, very beautiful; and,. when 
Brittlewings was admitted to her presence, she 
looked kindly upon her, and asked her how she 
could help her. 

Brittlewings in a trembling voice told her the 
whole story, and finished up in a sobbing voice 
just like a human child, ‘Oh, please, please, I 
don’t want to go back to Nightmare Land !’ 

‘But you must unless you succeed, my dear 
child,’ said the Queen. 

And her attendants looked on in amaze, for the 
Queen had never been known before to address a 
Fairy as a child, but her manner of saying it seemed 
to contain all the love of the world. 

‘I know, I know,’ replied Brittlewings. 

‘Come hither, my child,’ said the Queen. 

Casting her fears from her, Brittlewings ap- 
proached. 
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The Queen turned to one of her attendants. 

‘Bring me,’ she said, ‘ essence of honeysuckle, 
sweet Arabian gum, and the concentrated perfumes 
of the flowers that bloomed in the Garden of Eden.’ 

Swiftly her commands were obeyed. 

‘ Kneel, Brittlewings,’ she said. 

Brittlewings wonderingly obeyed. 

The Queen then sprinkled these liquids over her 
wings. 

“There, Brittlewings. One at least of your 
troubles is at an end. Never more shall your wings 
break or be chipped.’ 

‘Oh, thank you, thank you, dear, dear Queen!’ 
she exclaimed. 

‘Now, Brittlewings,’ resumed the Queen. ‘I 
think that Harry Smith is not so far away from 
Wonderland as you think. Your stories and you 
yourself have certainly captured his imagination, 
which up to the time of your arrival has slumbered ; 
so although it would be dishonourable for you to 
tell him to call upon Imagination, which no doubt 
he at once would do were you to request it of him, 
at the same time there is no reason why you should 
not talk of the wonders of Imagination, and enlarge 
upon what he has done for mankind’s benefit. 
So this evening, were I you, I should have a little 
what humans call a heart-to-heart talk with Harry 
Smith, instead of telling him a story; and, dear 
child, if after all he does not summon Imagination 
to his presence, do not despair, but go back 
to Nightmare Land, as is your bounden duty. 
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Remember, however, I am not without influence, 
and there be ways and means beyond your ken of 
bringing about your release, and rest assured that 
I your Queen will not be content until I have our 
dear child Fairy amongst us again. Kiss me, dear, 
and depart.’ 

With heart overflowing with love and joy, Brittle- 
wings lifted up her little pert face and proudly 
received the great honour of a kiss from the Queen 
of all Fairyland. 


That same evening, the sixth evening, Brittle- 
wings flitted through the open window of Harry 
Smith’s bedroom, and perched herself on the rail 
of the bed. The moon was at its full, and filled 
the room with a silvery radiance. He was asleep. 
Now that she was away from the protective influ- 
ence of the Fairy Queen and her comforting words 
all her fears returned to her in full force, and the 
fear of Nightmare Land was upon her. Brittlewings 
wept. 

‘ Brittlewings, you are crying,’ said Harry Smith, 
suddenly getting up in bed. ‘If you weren’t sad, 
I should like to see you go on crying,’ he said, ‘ be- 
cause you look so beautiful. When I cry, my eyes 
get red and my nose snuffles. What is the matter ?’ 

‘I’m rather unhappy to-night, Harry,’ she said. 

“Why? I thought that Fairies were always 
happy.’ 

‘Well, they should be; but I—I—oh! I can’t, 
mustn’t tell you,’ she said pathetically. 
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Now, in his little way Harry Smith was a very 
chivalrous boy, and to see Brittlewings in this state 
of distress filled him with dismay and an earnest 
desire to help her. He held out both his arms. 

“Come, Brittlewings, and sit by my side,’ he 
said. ‘If I can’t help you, perhaps I can comfort 
you.’ 

She flitted to his side and brushed away her 
tears. 

‘I am a silly little Fairy,’ she said, ‘and I am 
not going to bother you with my little troubles ; 
so let’s have a nice talk, for this is our last evening 
together, and you know I told you that after to-night 
you must find stories for yourself.’ 

‘ But how can I do that, Brittlewings ? ’ 

‘Well, Harry, you must just think. How do 
you suppose that people ever come to tell stories ? ’ 

‘Oh, I know it’s something called Imagination. 
What is Imagination, Brittlewings ? ’ 

Brittlewings drew a deep breath, and prayed 
earnestly for help, as she replied : 

‘ Imagination is the most wonderful thing in the 
world, for without it the world would stand still 
and become a very dull place. There would be no 
new inventions, because everything in the past 
that has been invented has been born out of the 
imagination of the inventor. No artist worthy of 
the name has depicted beauty on canvas without 
the aid of Imagination ; no business man has ever 
achieved real success unless Imagination has been 
his friend and close companion; the great ships 
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which cross the ocean were born in the minds of 
their builders by Imagination. No singers, how- 
ever beautiful their voices, have moved the hearts 
_of an audience unless Imagination dwelt on their 
threshold. Imagination can turn an attic into a 
palace, can create a fairy-dell out of a gravel-pit, 
can turn a small, ugly chapel into a glorious 
cathedral; to Imagination nothing is impossible. 
’Tis the gods’ greatest gift to mankind, and through 
the aid of Imagination we may see God face to 
face.’ 

‘Oh, I say, Brittlewings, how wonderful! D’ye 
think Imagination will ever come to me?’ 

Brittlewings kept silence, and prayed and prayed. 

Then the moment that she had strained every 
nerve to bring about arrived. 

Harry Smith threw out both his arms as though 
in supplication. ‘Imagination, O Imagination ! 
Come to me, be my daily companion !’ he entreated. 

Brittlewings looked on spellbound as Imagina- 
tion slowly materialized in that little attic bedroom. 
Resting one hand on Harry’s forehead, he said : 

‘TI will give all thou dost ask for in full measure. 
I will open thine eyes so that thou shalt indeed see 
with them the wonders there are in the world, where 
everything is wonderful. In the song of the birds 
thou shalt hear the sweetest cathedral music; and 
in the rippling of little streams shall music also be 
disclosed unto thee; whilst in the mighty roar of 
the ocean shalt thou hear the voice of God, as also 
in the still’small hours of the night—when naught 
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else may be heard—even He shall speak in the 
great silence. I, Imagination, tell thee, whatever 
profession in life thou choosest, if so be thou callest 
me to thine aid, success shall attend thee. God 
bless thee, my child. Go forward with great faith. 
Never, never say that that which thou canst not 
understand or see is not, for that is what blinds 
most people of earth, for there be heights so high 
and depths so deep that no human mind can 
penetrate, but accept in humble faith.’ 

At this moment, Heather Bell, Dew-o’-the-Morn, 
and Love-in-a-Mist flew into the room ; and Brittle- 
wings, promising Harry she would visit him again, 
flitted with them, such a happy, free Fairy, back 
to her beloved Fairyland. 
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